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“All the News That Fits” 


ROXY MUSIC 
Way at the Roxy, 
Los Angeles 





My Chem’s Punk Explosion 


After taking two years off - just enough time for frontman Gerard Way to become 
a successful comic-book writer - My Chemical Romance debuted a stripped-down 
look and sound at two recent L.A. club shows. The quintet ditched their goth-meets- 
Sgt. Pepper outfits and blasted through three concise, Stooges-influenced songs from 
their new album, due in 2010. “If people want to return to Castle Dracula every time 
they listen to My Chemical Romance, they're going to be really disappointed,” says 
Way. “We're making a rock & roll record.” 





Why the Beatles 
Broke Up 

The inside story of the 

forces that tore apart the 
world’s greatest group. 

By Mikal Gilmore............. 46 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Health Care Reform: 
The Big Sellout 

How Washington is 

screwing up health care 
reform — and why it may 

take a revolt to fix it. 

By Matt Tatbb? cscs 58 


Jett Tweedy Lets Go 
Wilco’s frontman used to be 
the most tortured guy in rock 
& roll. Then he learned the 
hardest thing of all: keeping it 
simple. By Will Dana......... 66 


The Boy Who 

rp j 
Heard Too Much 
Matthew Weigman was a 
14-year-old blind kid, angry 
and alone. Then he discovered 
that he possessed a strange 
and fearsome superpower — 
one that put him in the cross 
hairs of the FBI. 
By David Kushner’... FO 


Toh Hughes, the 
Pope of High School 


Filmmaker John Hughes 
defined teen agony, even for 
kids who weren't born when 
his movies came out. 

By Rob Sheffield........0...00. 38 


‘American Idol’ 
Tour Hits the Road 
Backstage with Adam Lam- 
bert, Kris Allen and Co., 

as Idolmania takes over the 
New York area. pLus: Les Paul, 
De SII, sicncisnennsnavasatinssnenas fs) 
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Live From Chicago 
Inside the three-day fest, as 
the Killers, Depeche Mode, 
Jane's Addiction, Tool, Yeah 


Yeah Yeahs and more rocked 
Cerant Park 1... cccsccccssccecnseseesaee td 
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IN THE STUDIO 

Avril Lavigne 
Pop-punk princess crafts 
acoustic-heavy new LP. 

pLus: The Strokes Julian Casa- 


blancas goes Solo wo. eee 24 
a 
Q&A 

Zac Brown 


Southern rock’s mellow out- 

law loves James Taylor, makes 
his own barbecue sauce......26 
_————— 


ALBUM PREVIEW 
John Mellencamp 


“Done with being a rock star,” 
the singer-songwriter travels 

to Memphis’ Sun Studio to re- 
cord a gritty disc with T Bone 


Burnett ............000. Scaiibaaaeemanaienes 30 
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Arctic Monkeys 

U.K. rockers hit the Califor- 
nia desert to cut trippy third 
album. By Jenny Eliscu ......34 





REVIEWS 
Return of the Diva 


Whitney Houston makes her 
Big Comeback on first album 
in seven years. pus: The Black 


Crowes, Woody Guthrie........77 
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MOVIES 


Die, Nazi Scum! 

With Inglourious Basterds, 
Quentin Tarantino does war 
his way: as pulp fiction. pus: 
Ang Lee's Woodstock............ GI 
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The Beatles: George 
Harrison, Paul McCartney, 
John Lennon and Ringo 
Starr, photographed in 
London on April 9th, 1969, 


Photograph by © Apple 
Corps Ltd. 2009 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Matt Taibbi on 
Health Care 

In this video interview, the 
RS contributing editor dis- 
cusses how the health care 
system cheats Americans - 
and the ways the govern- 
ment has sabotaged any 
chance of reform. rolling 
stone.com/issuelO086 


Jackson 





VIDEO 
Jason Mraz Visits RS 


The singer performs his 
2008 tune “Butterfly” and 
talks about filming his new 
live DVD. rollingstone 
.com/issuel086 


Wolfmother Rocks 


Frontman Andrew Stock- 
dale plays songs - “In the 
Castle” and “In the Morn- 
ing” — from his band’s up- 
coming LP and reveals the 
stories behind them. rolling 
stone.com,/issuelOse 


Jane's Addiction Live 
Exclusive video of Perry 
Farrell and Co. as they close 
out Lollapalooza. rolling 
stone.com/issuelOso 


| STAGE PREVIEW 

Green Day 

Musical Premieres 
American Idiot, the show 
based on the trio’s 2004 
album, opens on Sep- 
tember 4th in Berkeley, 
California. With behind- 
the-scenes photos and 
videos. rollingstone.com/ 
rockdaily 

















ONLINE EXCLUSIVES 


Woodstock Turns 40 


BLOGS 


Remembering 

John Hughes 

Peter Travers on the writer- 
director's top movie mo- 
ments — from the “Twist 
and Shout” scene in Fer- 

ris Bueller to the detention 
dance number in Breakfast 
Club. rollingstone.com/ 
traverstake 


Hot Band: Them 


Crooked Vultures 

A live report from Chicago 
at the debut gig of the new 
supergroup featuring Dave 
Grohl, Josh Homme and 
John Paul Jones. 
rollingstone.com/ 

| smokingsection 























> The Back Story of 
= & the Beatles’ Breakup 


When did the trouble start? Excerpts 
from ROLLING STONE stories that 
detailed the end of the Fab Four - in- 
cluding audio of editor Jann S. Wenners 
historic 1970 interview with John Len- 
non. pLus: The essential Beatles record- 
ings. rollingstone.com/issuelO86 


ON THE ROAD 

Live Idols 
Exclusive 
photos and 
video of 
American. 
Idol’s Adam 
Lambert Gbors and Kris 
Allen’s trip to New York 
and New Jersey. rolling 
stone.com/issuel086 


- Michael Jackson Update 

The latest on his estate and This Is It, the film due October 

. 30th about his final rehearsals. Says Jackson’s manager, “If 
~ you like him, you'll cry.” rollingstone.com/rockdatly 


Excerpts from RS original 1969 reports on the historic 
festival. pLus: Photos and memories from artists who were 
there: Graham Nash, Carlos Santana, Jefferson Airplane, 
Arlo Guthrie and others. rollingstone.com/woodstock 


PHOTO GALLERY 
Rockers on the Beach 


Britney, Bruce and Bono 
put on bathing suits; chill 
in Costa Rica, Spain and 
St. Barts. rollingstone 


.com/corond , 
Britney 


Spears 
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And in the End 


HIS ISSUE MARKS THE 33RD 

time that the Beatles or their in- 

dividual members have appeared 
on the cover of RoLLING SToNneE, From 
the start, the band was deeply embed- 
ded in the magazine's consciousness, pur- 
pose and history. Our very first cover, in 
November 1967, was John Lennon. By 
that point, as contributing editor Mikal 
Gilmore recounts in this issue, the Beatles 
were already starting to come apart at the 
seams. It was in the context of the band's 
final collapse that I sat down with John 
in 1970 for the series of interviews that 
would become Lennon Remembers, his de- 
finitive account of the Beatles - how they 
lived and made their music, what it did to 
them and why they broke up. “We got fed 
up of being sidemen for 
Paul,” John told me, 
tracing the band’s end 
to the death of man- 
ager Brian Epstein in 
1967. “We broke up 
then. That was the dis- 
integration.” 

A few months be- 
fore we sat down, 
John and Yoko Ono 
made a surprise visit 
to San Francisco; we 
had been correspond- 
ing about the pos- 
sible interviews, and 
they came, I think, to 
check me out. I soon 
found myself serving 
as their weekend host. 
They dropped into our 
office, leaving an ab- 
solutely awestruck RS staff in their wake. 
On one day, we took an afternoon off to 
see Let It Be, the film that documented 
the Beatles’ final live performance. Jane 
Wenner and I sat with John and Yoko in 
the dark, nearly empty theater, watching 
as the band fell apart before our eves. It 
was all there: the bickering, the argu- 
ments that almost came to blows, the 
chilly silences. And through it all, the 
music, the great and lasting art that these 
four men had made together. John had 
never seen the film before, and afterward 
the four of us stood on the sidewalk out- 
side the theater, hugging and sobbing. It 
was over. The Beatles were gone. 

It is hard to convey, 40 years later, just 
how seismic that moment was for the 
world. From the very moment of their ar- 
rival in New York, the Beatles had been 
the story of our own lives. Everyone saw 
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LENNON’S VERSION In 1970, John 
Lennon told RS the whole sad story. 


something of themselves in John, Paul, 
George and Ringo - in their lives, as well as 
their extraordinary songs — and we all felt 
personally connected to them, to how joy- 
ous and daring they were, to the way they 
transformed themselves from scrubbed 
and sheltered teenagers into worldly, risk- 
taking adventurers. There is no one today 
to compare to the stature they held for us 
then; never since has the world been so 
intimately involved with a popular musi- 
cian or band of any kind. 

As we were putting this issue to bed, as 
we print people still say, a newly released 
study revealed just how much the Beatles 
continue to shape our world. According to 
the Pew Research Center, a shared love of 
the group has helped bridge the genera- 
tion gap in America, 
significantly reducing 
disagreements be- 
tween teenagers and 
their parents. Every 
age group surveyed 
from 16 through 64 
listens to rock & roll 
more than any other 
format - and the 
Beatles rank in the 
top four among every 
age group. 

“There's now broad 
agreement across the 
generations about 
one realm of Ameri- 
can culture that had 
been an intense bat- 
tlefield in the 1960s: 
the music,” the survey 
concludes. “Might it be 
that one reason parents and teenage chil- 
dren aren't quarreling nearly as often now 
as parents and teenagers did a generation 
ago is that, when push comes to shove, 
they can always chill out together over a 
Beatles tune?” 

That shared love of the music remains 
at the core of RoLLING Strone. Like the 
Beatles, we started off in teenage rebel- 
lion, drawn to something our parents 
disliked and could not understand, and 
are proud now that rock & roll became 
something that unites a country and a 
culture and those forever young. It is a 
tribute to music at its best, to everything 
we felt that afternoon in San Francisco 
as we sat in the dark and watched Let It 
Be - the laughter, the love, the compas- 
sion and, through it all, the search for a 
better world. 

—JANN 5. WENNER 
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HOPE AND RUIN 


The King of Pop 


THANK YOU FOR THE FAS- 
cinating and incredibly well- 
written article “The Last Days 
of Michael Jackson,” by Claire 
Hoffman [RS 1084]. Your 
piece managed to get beyond 
the surface and tell the deep- 
er story behind Jackson's last 
years in a way that was com- 
pelling and unbiased. I was 
captivated without feeling that 
I was being swayed toward an 
opinion about the man and his 
music. That's what good writ- 
ing is all about. 

Tad Lusk, Denver 


AS I READ “THE LAST 
Days of Michael Jackson,” I 
couldn't help but recall Gerri 
Hirshey’s brilliant portrait of 
Jackson, which appeared 26 
years ago in RS, At that time, 
Jackson’s eccentricities seemed 
more charming than creepy, 
and his talent overshadowed 
any personal peculiarities. In 
recent years, the opposite held 
true, as Jackson disintegrated 
before our very eyes. Reading 
Hoffman's article - showing a 
revived Jackson preparing fora 
comeback — I was reminded of 
the dazzling entertainer Hir- 
shey so vividly presented all 
those years ago. 

Wayne Trujillo, Denver 


AS A FORMER ROCK CRITIC 
for the Chicago Sun-Times, 
I want to thank you for your 
cover story and coverage of 


Jackson’s death in general. | 


You showed us with eloquence 


and elegance why Jackson was | 
so very important. Stories like | 
these remind me why ROLLING | 
STONE made me want to bea | 


rock critic back in the day. 
Cynthia Dagnal-Myron 


Tucson, AZ | 


YOUR ARTICLE ON JACKSON | 
was designed to elicit sympa- | 


thy for someone who abused 


every single privilege that fame | 


and fortune brought him. 


Daryl Christian, Seattle | 


A MONTH AFTER HIS DEATH, | 
and I’m just as sad. Your arti- | 
cle made me laugh, shake my | 
head incredulously and ery - | 


just like Michael used to. 


Wanetta Morgan-Hooks | 
Leesburg, VA | 


WHY WOULD HOFFMAN, 4 | 
writer working for such a won- | 


derful magazine, be so cruel in 


describing Michael's dead body? _ 


His fans didn’t need that. 


Niura Schwartz, Marietta,GA | 


I WAS TOUCHED BY YOUR 


article on Jackson. You shed a | 
light on exactly what we lost. | 


He was the Elvis of my gener- 


ation, and we will not see such | 


a talent again. 


Priscilia Reyes-Castillo, Chicago | 


Rob Thomas 


ERIK HEDEGAARD’S ARTI- | 
cle on Rob Thomas [“Confes- | 
sions of an Unapologetic Pop | 
Star,” RS 1084] should win | 


a Pulitzer Prize. It was a re- 


vealing portrait of a true artist | 
who overcame seemingly in- | 
surmountable odds to become | 
one of rock’s most successful | 


songwriters. 
John E. Harper, Waterloo, IL 


I'VE ALWAYS VIEWED THOM- | 
as as a gifted artist, but after | 
reading your article I can ap- | 
preciate him as aman with an | 
amazing ability to funnel the | 


sadness, confusion and pain of 
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a shitty upbringing into some 
of the best songs out there. 
Kelli Musall, West Milford, NJ 


I HAVE ALWAYS THOUGHT 
Thomas was kind of a douche, 
even though I would secretly 
hum along to his songs. After 
reading your story, I still think 
he’s kinda douchey, but he’s 
come a lot further than some of 
our other redneck success sto- 
ries — like, say, Britney Spears. 
C.L. Glennan 
Ponte Vedra Beach, FL 


I’D LIKE TO THANK ROB FOR 
the shout-out. Third Eye Blind 
have a new album coming out 
this month. But I’m surprised 
that the first words on Rob's 
lips after coming off his bong 
were my name and “cock.” Does 
he believe we are rivals? We are 
not. In fact, we are profoundly 
unrelated. The last time I saw 
Rob, we hugged. But let's get 
back to Rob’s choice of words. 
The Greeks believed the phallus 


in the magazine, and I hope to 
see his byline in future issues. 
David Rowley, lowa City, [A 


ILOVEARTICLES LIKE “DEATH 
of a Freerider” — it’s an exciting 
read. But I disagree with how 
you made Sam Brown look like 
a hero, since he made a lifestyle 
out of breaking the law. 

Paul Merrill, Littleton, CO 


SAM CHALLENGED DEATH 
so many times and won - I just 
can't understand why he would 
take his own life. It just doesn't 
make any sense, 

Timothy Hopkins, Reno, NV 


Celebrity Tweet 


KID ROCK IS A TALENTED 
guy who makes good music. 
But he makes himself sound 
like a total ass when he uses 
the brain-dead, homophobic 
slur “It’s gay” to express his dis- 
dain for celebrity Twittering 
[Q&A, RS 1084]. “Gay” does 
not equal “stupid,” “bad” or 
whatever other negative thing 
he had in mind. 

Wayne Studer, via the Internet 


The Dude Abides 


THANK YOU FOR “THE BIG- 
ger Lebowski,” by Rob Shef- 
field [RS 1084]. I’ve been fas- 


I subscribed to RS for the musical 
content, but it's pieces like “Death of a 
Freerider” that keep me coming back. 


possesses divine powers. Cocks 
are primal, vital, even soulful 
— much like rock music itself. 
So maybe this was high praise. 
Maybe I owe Rob another hug. 
Stephan Jenkins, Third Eye Blind 

San Francisco 


Smuggler’s Blues 


I INITIALLY SUBSCRIBED TO 
RS for the musical content, but 
it’s pieces like Jesse Hyde's en- 
grossing and ultimately tragic 
portrait of Sam Brown [“Death 
of a Freerider,” RS 1084] that 
have kept me coming back. 
Andrew Anderson, Acton, MA 


“DEATH OF A FREERIDER” 
was a beautiful piece of writ- 
ing. I am greatly impressed 
that this was Hyde's first story 


cinated with Thomas Pynchon 
since high school, and I often 
feel that I’m the only person in 
my whole state who's read his 
books - some of the 20th cen- 
tury’ best works of satire. So 
to see my favorite magazine 
run a story on the man is noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. 

Peter Swarr, Strasburg, PA 
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CTom rem ue)l line cicela-MeelANcin scan 
for Raphael’s full interview, video, 
photo galleries, an R&B soul playlist 


and more. 


HOW DO YOU DESCRIBE | RAPHAE 


YOUR “SOUND” FOR 

THE UNINITIATED? 
RarPHact: 60’s soul, some 
people call it retro, | don’t 
call it retro, True statement 
sound, something that's 
been around for a very 
long time. 


WHEN WAS THE 

LAST TIME YOU FELT 
“VICTORIOUS”? 

Rapuact: It was actually a 
couple of days ago. | was 
feeling a little sick and | had 
to get an LV. in my arm and 
run up on stage. | didn't 
know how | was going to 
get through the show, but | 
did, and it was a victorious 
moment for me. 


DO YOU HAVE A “WISDOM 
STATEMENT”? 





¥ 

elcome a 
challenge. I'd take the 
path that normally people 
wouldn't take. There is an 
easy way and a hard way, 
and | like to take the hard 
way. It means more to you 
in the end. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK 


— YOUR MOM WOULD SAY IS 


YOUR BEST QUALITY? 


i 
i 
| eR Ro DU ecg 


Rapuact: | think my Mom 
would say I'ma nice 
person. She brags about 
that to her friends: Ray — 
is the same, he hasn't 
changed, we love him. 
My mother holds that 
very high. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WHAT ARE THREE 
WORDS THAT BEST 
DESCRIBE YOUR LIVE 
PERFORMANCE? 
RapHae.: Exciting, fresh, 
and live, 


WHAT'S THE MOST 
IMPORTANT THING YOU 
LEARNED FROM LIFE ON 
THE ROAD? 

RaPHaAcL: Don’t eat too 


many sweets at night. 


WHICH ONE OF YOUR 


| SONGS BEST SUMS UP 


YOU/YOUR BAND RIGHT 
NOW AND WHY? 

RarHaAct: Probably a song 
on my new album, The Way 











! WORDS TO 
ROCK BY 


RaphiaeliSaadig has honed his timeless sound through years of performing — 
both in bands and as a solo act. This award-winning artist sits down with us to 
discuss music’s universal nature, his unique sound, and the appeal of doing 
things the hard way. 





| See It, called “Sometimes.” 


It’s a story about trials and 
tribulations, where you're 
at right now, and what 
you've been through your 
whole life. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE 
BIGGEST OBSTACLE TO 
YOUR CAREER UP TO 
THIS POINT? 

RapHact: To start a solo 
career later 
on in life 
was this 
milestone. | 
knew it would 
be a challenge, but like | 
said, | always welcome 

a challenge. 


WHAT INSPIRES YOU TO 
WRITE MUSIC? 

RAPHAEL: Music is a universal 
language, it can be all over 


-) 


the world in a second, 
and its great to just travel 
and play in front of a lot 
of people. 


IF YOU WEREN'T A 
MUSICIAN, WHAT 
WOULD YOU BE DOING 
RIGHT NOW? 

To find out Raphael's 
unexpected answer 

to this and other 
probing questions, go 
to rollingstone.com/ 
Heineken. Check out the 
full video interview with 
Raphael, an exclusive 
photo gallery, playlist 
and more. 


WWW.RAPHAELSAADIO.COM 
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Up early, out late with 
Adam Lambert, Kris Allen 
on their big summer tour 
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By Nicole Frehsée 


T’s NOON, AND ADAM 
Lambert is on the floor of 


a van en route to Atlantic 
City, trying to nap. “I’m fuck- 
ing exhausted,” says the Amer- 
ican Idol runner-up, who rose 
at 5 a.m. to apply black eyeliner 
and slick his hair into a pompa- 
dour fora Good Morning Amer- 
ica performance with Jdol win- 
ner Kris Allen. “I’m gonna need 
a Red Bull tonight.” 

For the past month, Lam- 
bert has been performing al- 
most nightly with American 
Idols Live, Laneers 
the 59-date  Lambertin 
the 52-date, Atlantic City 


three-hour 4, August 7th 


extravagan- 

za starring this season's top 
10 contestants. Lambert per- 
forms an intense 20-minute 
set, which features a duet with 
Idol number four, Allison Ira- 
heta, on Foghat’s “Slow Ride,” 
and a David Bowie medley of 
“Life on Mars?” “Fame” and 
“Let's Dance.” “I hope I pull it 
off tonight,” he says, seconds 
before hitting [Cont.on 18] 4 
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Les Paul, Electric Guitar Pioneer 


Li aitkh a Sa Dy 1- - 
Keith Richards, Brian 
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Inventor and jazz great 
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BY Anthony DeCurtis 


ES PAUL NEVER PLAYED 
L much rock & roll, but 

it’s hard to imagine the 
music without him. Paul, who 
died on August 13th in White 
Plains, New York, from com- 
plications of pneumonia at the 
age of 94, invented the solid- 
body electric guitar as we know 
itin the early Forties, which led 
to the Gibson Les Paul, adefin- 
ing rock & roll instrument. “I 
wouldn't be here without him,” 
says Keith Richards. “He made 
something without realizing 
where it was gonna go. You can 
say, I've got an idea for a rock- 
et, but you don't expect to get 
to the moon.” 

Paul - a flashy, hitmaking 
jazz and country guitarist - 
also invented the foundation of 
the modern studio: multitrack 
recording. His 1951 hit with 
wife Mary Ford, “How High the 
Moon,” was one 
of the first exam- 
ples of overdub- 
bing. He also pio- 
neered electronic 
echo, and made 
early use of trick- 
ery such as vary- 
ing tape speeds 
and close-mik- 
ing instruments. 
“Les Paul did it 
all before every- 
body,” says Joe Perry of Aero- 
smith. “He invented all the stuff 
that computers reproduce now 
- but it’s still the same sound.” 
Adds Brian Wilson, “He made 
the very best guitar sounds in 
the 1950s. There’s nobody that 
came close.” 

Born Lester William Pols- 
fuss in Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
in 1915, Paul learned to play 
guitar, harmonica and banjo 
at a young age. The son of an 
automobile mechanic, he tink- 
ered with record players, radi- 
os and machines of all sorts, 
and became convinced that if 
he heard a sound in his head, 
he could somehow create it in 
the world. He started out play- 
ing country music but even- 
tually formed a jazz trio and 
moved to New York. For the 


next three decades he would 
alternate between success as 
a performer and technological 
breakthroughs — while becom- 
ing a living symbol of the elec- 
tric guitar, winning friends and 
fans among generations of play- 
ers. Jeff Beck, for one, counts 
his fluid, chromatic solos as a 
key influence. 

By 1941 he had invented an 
instrument he called “the log” 
— a solid block of wood with a 
guitar neck, strings and elec- 
tronic pickups. It was unsightly, 
but it served as the conceptual 
model for the far more shape- 
ly “Like a woman,’ Paul would 
say) Gibson Les Paul, which 
came on the market in 1952. 
He transformed the guitar, in 
his words, from an “apologet- 
ic” acoustic instrument that 
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STUDIO WHIZ Paul in 2005 
(above) and with Jeff Beck (far 
left) and Jimmy Page in 1987. 





































could barely be heard in band 
arrangements into “a monster, 
something that could really be 
powerful, We had that loud- 
ness. Says Richards, “He put 
a lot of juice into that guitar. 
You could make it do incredible 
things. It’s something that’s got 
to travel, it’s got to be sturdy, re- 
liable. Like a pickup truck. But 
also great-looking.” 

In the meantime, Paul had 
also begun making ground- 
breaking records with his wife, 
singer Ford, that reflected his 
ongoing interest in reshaping 
recording technology. Paul and 
Ford enjoyed tremendous suc- 
cess throughout the Fifties - 
“How High the Moon” and its 
follow-up, “Vaya Con Dios,” 
each sold more than 1 million 
copies — even hosting their own 
television show. Their commer- 
cial run ended in the early Six- 
ties, however, and the couple 
divorced in 1964. Paul then 
withdrew from show business 
and devoted himself to invent- 


ing and patenting new sonic 
devices and designing Gibson 
guitars. 

Steve Miller recalls visiting a 
brand-new studio in New York 
with Paul and being stunned 
by his friend’s acute sensitivity 
to sound. “These guys were just 
wiring the board,” says Miller, 
“and Les walked in and said, 
‘There's a dead spot right over 
here.’ He held his hand up in the 
air about four feet behind the 
board and five feet off the floor. 
After he left the room, these en- 
gineers were annoyed, because 
he was criticizing their work. 
But they measured the room, 
and he was right.” 

Paul returned to recording 
in the mid-Seventies when he 
collaborated with country gui- 
tarist Chet Atkins and won a 
Grammy for their 1976 album 
Chester and Lester. Metalli- 
ca’s Kirk Hammett recalls first 
seeing Paul perform on televi- 
sion as a teenager in the Sev- 
enties. “It was crazy, because 
he was playing all these open- 
string licks, really fast runs, 
jazzy, says Hammett. “Then 
he turned around and played 
something that would totally 
fit in a rock context. I remem- 
ber thinking, ‘Man, that guy re- 
ally can play.” 

In 1988, Paul was induct- 
ed into the Rock & Roll Hall 
of Fame. He had also begun 
weekly gigs at an intimate New 
York club, combining casual 
jams with his trademark sto- 
ries and off-color jokes. He was 
aladies’ man to the end, flirting 
with women young and old - 
Richards remembers bringing 
his elderly mother to see him 
play one night, only to watch 
Paul propose marriage. (“She 
was flattered,” says Richards.) 
Over the years, musicians 
from Paul McCartney to Derek 
Trucks of the Allman Brothers 
would drop by to pay respects 
and sometimes sit in. 

Paul continued playing every 
week until early this summer. 
Trucks sums it up best. “Far too 
many times in this business, 
you see people go down, and it’s 
tragic,” he says. “With Les Paul 
it’s actually a good story, you 
know? That's the way to live: Go 
out smiling, making the people 
around you happy.” 
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Enjoy these Best Picture Academy Award® winners* as you ve never seen them before. 
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ON THE ROAD 


[Cont. from 15] the stage in a 
faux-lizard-skin trench coat 
covered with spikes. Though 
Lambert came in second to 
Allen, he’s clearly the show's 
star: When he kicks into Led 
Zeppelin’s “Whole Lotta Love,” 
singing, “I'm gonna give you 
every inch of my love” and 
thrusting his pelvis, a group 
of cleavage-flashing cou- 
gars jump onto their chairs. 
When he rips off his coat dur- 
ing “Fame,” someone lobs a 
lacy pink bra onstage; Lam- 
bert picks it up and swings 
it like a lasso. “I love that the 
girls go nuts,” says the singer, 
who came out to ROLLING 
STONE inJune. “When I’m get- 
ting nasty with the microphone 
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stand, it doesn’t matter if I’m 
gay or straight -— it’s just sexy and 
fun.” The other Idols are more 
family-friendly, though they 
try to mimic Lambert’s vibe 
(sometimes to comic effect): 
Anoop Desai swivels his hips 
while singing, “I see nothin’ 
wrong in spreading myself 
around,” during his gawky ren- 
dition of Bobby Brown's “My 
Prerogative.” 

Allen, however, exudes 
clean-cut all-American charm 
during his covers of the Kill- 
ers “All These Things That I’ve 
Done” and Bill Withers’ “Ain't 
No Sunshine.” “I’m putting a 
lot of pressure on myself to 
make this good,” he says before 
the show. “America is the most 
ADD country in the world - 
who knows if people will still 
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like me next year? All the Idols 
feel like we have to prove that 
we belong in the music indus- 
try, that we're not just the prod- 
uct of some TV show.” 

Pre-concert, the Idols shuffle 
to fan meet-and-greets, during 
which they sit behind a ban- 
quet table snacking on cheese 
cubes and chicken fingers — like 
some kind of Idol Last Supper 
- while moms snap photos of 
their kids getting autographs. 
There's a bar with Coronas and 
wine in the room, but the sing- 
ers can't drink: “That’s what 
days off are for,” says the tour 
manager. “There's a part of me 
that’s a little itchy to call my 
own shots,’ Lambert says later. 
“I'm not a control freak, but I 
want to say, ‘OK, 'm going to 
do this before a show.” 

The opportunity is com- 
ing: The singer’s debut drops 
in November (so do LPs from 
Allen and Iraheta). “It’s music 
that makes you feel sexy, makes 
you dance,” says Lambert, 
who worked with Lady Gaga 
producer RedOne and Linda 
Perry. “I like anthems that say, 
‘T’m a badass,” he adds. “I’m 
not a big fan of feel-sorry-for- 
yourself-type music. Right 
now, I’m getting everything 
[ want.” 
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“New Moon Rising 
Is Jack White's 78th new 
band too brainy for you, 
mate? Then gobble upa 
slice of this! Aussie front- 
man Andrew Stockdale 
ditched his rhythm section 
and got some new dudes, 
but you'd never know it: 
This is still some full-on 
Led Sabbath rawk. 


“MeN My 

(Up in the Club)” 
Finally, Eve scored a beat 
as hot as she is! This 
teaser from the rapper's 
long-delayed fourth album 
features a demented, 
ketamine-rific dubstep 
riddim and rhymes about 
bitches up in the VIP. 


THE BIG PINK 


“Dominos” 

You'd totally expect this 
Brit duo to worship our 
boy Levon Helm, but these 
lads are way more "91 than 
‘71 - it’s like Primal Scream 
meets Fatboy Slim, witha 
tasty dash of MGMT. 


MIRANDA 





LAMBERT 
“white Liar” 

Don't mess with Texas 
cutie Lambert - on this 
twangy two-step she 
catches her man creeping 
“with a redhead named 
Bernice.” It’s a little bit 
country, a little bit rock & 
roll, and a little bit Jon and 
Kate. (That dude is a dog.) 
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Radiohead top their own 
pay-what-you-want model 
with a nobody-pay-shit 
system - releasing this “15 
Step”-style tune directly to 
YouTwitter and FaceSpace. 
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‘Tough Times for Top Tours, As 


Economy 
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OME OF THE WORLD'S 
biggest touring acts are 
struggling this sum- 
mer, as the recession has final- 
ly begun to catch up with the 
concert industry. Great seats 
are still available for Britney 
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Spears Circus tour, which 
grossed $74.6 million and was 
the third-best-selling 
tour during the first 
half ofthe year, accord- 
ing to Pollstar. Before 
Aerosmith suspended 
their summer tour due 
to injuries to Steven 
Tyler, they had trouble 
selling out in several 
markets, which sources 
attribute to overtour- 
ing. And Rod Stewart, 
who was the seventh- 
best-selling touring 
artist in 2007, recent- 
ly canceled three shows 
and, sources say, is soft 
in other markets. 

Because CD sales have 
plunged for almost a de- 
cade, artists have increasing- 
ly turned to the concert busi- 
ness to make money. The top 
100 tours grossed a total of 
$1.16 billion in the first half of 
2009, up 10.8 percent from the 
same period in 2008, But many 
in the business say the eco- 
nomic crisis is finally starting 
to kick in. In its latest finan- 
cial report, top promoter Live 
Nation announced ticket sales 
were down 2.5 percent in the 
second quarter, and total 
revenue per fan dropped 
4.5 percent. “A lot of shows 
went very soft this year,” says 
Kevin Lyman, producer of the 
Warped Tour. “Some of that 
is people holding on to their 
money in general.” 

Live Nation has respond- 
ed by slashing prices all sum- 
mer: For a wide range of acts, 
from Lil Wayne and Coldplay 
to Depeche Mode and Mat- 
ley Crue, the promoter has of- 
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suspended their tour, 
many seats went unsold. 
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fered two-for-one deals, lawn 
seats for $10 and reserved seats 
for $15, as well as an ongo- 
ing “no-service-fee Wednes- 
day” program. “The news of 
the economy is just so much in 
everybody's face,” says Jason 
Garner, Live Nations CEO of 
global music. “We met with 
artists and managers and said, 
‘Sales are strong, and we could 
sit back and hope that it con- 
tinues that way. Or we could 
try to be proactive and come 
up with offers and try to drive 
sales that way. ” Adds Depeche 
Mode manager Jonathan Kess- 
ler, “It’s been very effective. It’s 
great to get bigger crowds, for 
people to see our show and buy 
our merchandise.” 


ites Into Concert Biz 




















The news isn't all bad: U2’s 
stadium tour has already sold 
2.8 million tickets; Paul Mc- 
Cartney just did two sold- 
out shows at Boston’s Fen- 
way Park; and acts such as the 
Jonas Brothers, Phish, Blink- 
182 and Nickelback have done 
strong business. But many pro- 
moters say the industry's long- 
time problems - ticket pric- 
es jumped yet again, by four 
percent during the first half, 
according to Pollstar — have 
intensified since the economy 
went into freefall. Top acts still 
demand high guaranteed up- 
front payments, which means 
higher ticket prices — leading to 
fewer sales, especially for art- 
ists who have played the same 
markets too often. “It’s harder 
than ever, put it that way,” says 
Andy Cirzan, vice president of 
concerts for Chicago's Jam Pro- 
ductions. “Just like everybody 
else’s job.” © 





Dylan Preps LP of 


Christmas Tunes 
Bob Dylan has made his latest 
unpredictable career move: 

A source close to the Dylan 
camp has confirmed that 

he’s working on an album 

of Christmas standards. 
According to online reports, 
Dylan recently recorded four 
holiday tunes - “Must Be 
Santa,” “Here Comes Santa 
Claus,” “I'll Be Home for 
Christmas” and “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” - at Jackson 





Browne's Groove Masters stu- 
dio in Santa Monica. Although 
Dylan famously converted to 
Christianity in the late 1970s, 
he's widely believed to have 
switched back to Judaism 
years ago - he appeared on 
Orthodox fundraising tele- 
thons in the 1980s and 

has attended Yom Kippur ser- 
vices in the past few years. 


Elton Teams With 


Alice in Chains 


For Alice in Chains’ first 
record in 14 years - and their 
first since singer Layne Sta- 
ley’s 2002 death - the grunge 
band recruited Elton John to 
play piano on the title track, 
“Black Gives Way to Blue.” The 
song, a tribute to Staley, was 
recorded earlier this year in 
Las Vegas. “It was nerve-rack- 
ing to give Elton direction,” 
frontman Jerry Cantrell says. 
“But he was cool. His playing 
lent a lot of weight to the 
song. He’s a fucking badass.” 


Lil Wayne Album 


« 
Due in November 
After numerous delays, 
Lil Wayne’s Rebirth - the 
follow-up to 2008's bestsell- 
ing Tha Carter Il!-issetfora 
November 24th release. The LP 
was originally billed as a rock 
album, but after two guitar- 
heavy singles (“Prom Queen” 
and “Hot Revolver") underper- 
formed earlier this year, the 
rapper's camp is backtracking. 
“We made a mistake to catego- 
rize it [as rock],”" says Weezy's 
manager, Cortez Bryant. “That 
had him under pressure to put 
out a certain type of sound,” 
Still, Bryant adds, “Everybody 
might not get this record.” 
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Nineties Stars Rule Lollapalooza’09 
Chicago fest attracts | ia 


sellout crowds; late- 
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ERRY FARRELL ORIG- 

inally founded Lolla- 

palooza as a traveling 
festival in 1991 so that Jane’s 
Addiction could start playing to 
bigger crowds. “Jane's by them- 
selves probably couldn't have 
brought in 20,000 kids, but 
we had strength in numbers,” 
the singer remembers of the 
festival's first year. This sum- 
mers edition of Lollapalooza - 
a three-day event in Chicago's 


Lollapalooza 





Grant Park for the 
fifth straight year - 
brought Farrell's 
dream full circle, 
as a reunited Jane's 
Addiction kicked 
out classic songs like 
“Been Caught Steal- 
ing” and “Jane Says" 
(with Aerosmith’s 
Joe Perry on guitar) 
to tens of thousands of fans. 
“I'm a married man,’ Farrell 
told the crowd. “But if it wasn't 
for my commitment, I'd fuck 
every one of you!” 

Despite steady rains and 
90-degree heat, all three days 
were sold out; 225,000 peo- 
ple showed up to catch head- 
lining sets from the Killers, 
Tool, Jane’s Addiction, De- 
peche Mode and the Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs, who were a last-min- 
ute replacement for the Beast- 
ie Boys. (The rappers canceled 
because Adam Yauch is recov- 
ering from surgery for cancer.) 
“Best. Crowd. Ever!” the YYY’s 
Karen O shouted. “We werent 
even supposed to be here.” 

But many of the weekend's 
most vivid performances hap- 
pened long after the festival's 
10 p.m. curfew, as afterparties 
and late-night club shows have 
become a powerful draw on 
their own. Band of Horses, 
Fleet Foxes, TV on the Radio, 
Arctic Monkeys and Black Keys 
guitarist Dan ([Cont. on 22] 
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Inside Heath Ledger's Modest Mouse Video 


Animated clip for ‘King 
Rat’ was one of the late 
actor’s final projects 
By Caryn Ganz 


HEN MODEST 
Mouse's Isaac Brock 
was introduced to 


Heath Ledger while the band 
was on tour in Australia in 
2007, the pair got along so well 
that they rented a boat, hitched 
inner tubes to the back of it 
and had an afternoon of wild 
rafting. It was a fateful outing: 


ALTON COR 12 18) he 
Ledger told the frontman about 
the problem of illegal whaling 
in Australian waters and of- 
fered to direct a music video 
that would address the issue. 
In early August, the animated 
clip for Modest Mouse's “King 
Rat” - Brock calls it “the gory 
whale video” - debuted online 
the same day as the band’s No 
Ones First, and You're Next EP 
was released. 

Sara Cline, Ledger's partner 
in his production company the 
Masses, recalls the day Ledger 
giddily e-mailed, “I havean idea 
for the Mouse!” (Ledger had 
previously shot a black-and- 
white video for Nick Drake's 
“Black Eyed Dog” and directed 
Ben Harper's “Morning Yearn- 
ing” clip.) Ledger and illus- 






















trator Daniel Auber 
holed up in director 
Terry Gilliam’s Lon- 
don studio to brain- 
storm for “King Rat.” 
Gilliam - who direct- 
ed Ledger in his final 
film, The Imaginar- 
ium of Doctor Par- 
nassus — pitched in: 
“Terry made a bunch of faces, 
and they drew the sun based on 
those,” Brock says. “Heath was 
really hyped about the video.” 
The clip was partially fin- 
ished at the time of Ledger's 
death in January 2008, and the 


THE WHALERS 
When Brock (left) 
and Ledger met, 
the actor (inset) 
offered to direct 
a video that would 
draw attention 
to the issue of 
whaling in 

Aussie 

waters. 





dark final cut retains his origi- 
nal vision: a boat full of whales 
hunt humans, turning their 
remains into food for pet seals 
as a horrified sun looks on. 
Brock recalls his final meet- 
ing with Ledger, who rolled up 


on a Dinosaur Jr. skateboard 
while on break from shoot- 
ing The Dark Knight. “I was 
in London, and he had green 
hair,” Brock says. “It was like a 
dude who had got in the pool 
after getting a perm — I didn't 
realize it was part of the Joker 
thing.” Ledger presented nearly 
final drawings for the video. 
Brock had no idea it'd be the last 
time hed see Ledger. “The guy 
seemed healthy as shit to me,” 
says Brock. “But life is tricky.” 
With “King Rat” 
out and the EP 
scoring an impres- 
sive first week (it 
charted at Num- 
ber 15), Brock is 
looking to Mod- 
est Mouse's next 
projects. First up 
is a soundtrack the 
band recorded with the Shins’ 
James Mercer for 180° South, 
a documentary about an epic 
road trip to Patagonia. “Some 
of it is bloopy little depressing 
noises that are supposed to 
hover behind shit,” Brock says. 
And the follow-up to 2007's 
We Were Dead Before the Ship 
Even Sank should be finished 
in the next six months, with 
the band road-testing some 
of the material on its current 
tour. “It'll take some effort,” 
Brock says. “But that will make 
it more fun.” @ 





LOLLAPALOOZA ’09 


[Cont. from 20] Auerbach all 
played to packed rooms at clubs 
like the Double Door, Schubas 
and House of Blues, 

In fact, the weekend's most 
anticipated set came a couple 
of hours after Jane’s Addic- 
tion closed the festival on Sun- 
day night. The debut perfor- 
mance from Them Crooked 
Vultures - a supergroup fea- 
turing Dave Grohl, Led Zeppe- 
lin bassist John Paul Jones and 
Josh Homme - drew a massive 
crowd trying to squeeze into 
the 1,100-seat Metro club. The 
Vultures’ 90-minute set show- 
cased a sleazy, hypnotic brand 
of stoner rock, with songs 
like “Caligulove,” “Dead End 
Friends” and “Scumbag Blues.” 
“I've had one of those everlast- 
ing boners that they warn you 


HOT FUN Bat for Lashes’ 
Natasha Khan played Sunday. 
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about on the Viagra commer- 
cials for the past six months,” 
Grohl said of the group, which 
will tour and release an album 
this fall. 

Besides Jones’ appearance 
and a set from Lou Reed, the 
Lolla weekend was short on 
rock veterans but heavy on 
Nineties nostalgia and indie 
rockers like Vampire Week- 
end, Animal Collective and 
Of Montreal. Bouncing back 
from a cancer scare this past 
spring, Depeche Mode’s Dave 
Gahan appeared fully recov- 
ered, twirling his mike stand 
and spinning wildly in cir- 
cles; Tool’s Maynard James 
Keenan stripped down to a 
pair of black underwear during 
their ferocious set. “Thank you 
for your time, your patience 
and your nudity,” he said to 
the crowd. 


Lollapalooza, which is 
booked to stay in Chicago 
through 2018, has come a long 
way from its scrappy alterna- 
tive-nation roots. Pricey pri- 
vate VIP cabanas and conspic- 
uous corporate sponsorships 
have replaced the Jim Rose Cir- 
cus Sideshow freaks and glass- 
bong vendors of the past. “In 
an ideal world, we wouldn't 
be playing the Citi stage or 
Applebee's stage or whatever,” 
says singer-drummer Dean 
Spunt of Los Angeles noise- 
rock duo No Age. “But it’s like 
any other show: We try to do 
our thing.” Aside from those 
minor quibbles, Lollapalooza 
figurehead Farrell (and pro- 
moters C3 Presents) were able 
to maintain an easygoing vibe 
all weekend. As Farrell says, “I 
love to entertain people - and 
I love to host them, too.” @ 
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Album TBD 
Due Out November 





By Matt Diehl 


FTER MAKING A 
career out of writing 
hypercatchy pop-punk 

tunes, Avril Lavigne is taking it 
down a notch, “My last record 
was about loud guitars and 
energy, but this time I want- 
ed to really feel my music,” 
explains Lavigne, 24, loung- 
ing around a Los Angeles stu- 
dio with her husband, Sum 
41 frontman Deryck Whib- 
ley. To meet that goal, Lavigne 
has created a stripped-down 
rock record that’s driven by 
acoustic guitars, emo-style lyr- 
ics and powerful vocal per- 
formances on new tunes like 
“Everybody Hurts” and “Dar- 
lin.” “Avril’s voice was some- 
times lost and buried in over- 
production, says Whibley, 
who oversaw the majority of 
the album (Butch Walker also 
worked on the set). 

Lavigne claims that the new 
record won't feature much 
in the way of pop-punk an- 
thems like “Girlfriend” - which 
helped push her last album, 
2007's The Best Damn Thing, 
to multiplatinum status. Still, 
the big-lunged chorus of “Dar- 
lin’” (“There's nothing I could 
do but love you the best I can”) 
is as catchy as anything she’s 
ever written. 





SKSER GIRL 
RETURNS Lavigne 
recording her new 
album in Los Angeles. 


According to Lavigne, “Dar- 
lin’” is a “new” old song —- the 
second one she ever wrote, in 
fact, back when she was an 
unknown 15-year-old living 
in Napanee, Ontario. “I can 
see the family room in my par- 
ents’ house when I hear it,” she 
says. Written quickly between 
tour stops in a Malaysian hotel 
room, “Black Star” started as 
theme music for a TV spot for 
Avril-branded perfume. Soon, 
however, it became one of La- 
vigne’s most ambitious songs, 
an ethereal lullaby that turns 
epic with tinkling Coldplay-like 
pianos and soaring strings. 


e Mellows Out, Gets Serious 


Lavigne and Whibley record- 
ed most of the set at their L.A. 
home “in our sweats.” And while 
Lavigne hasn't entirely given 
up her bratty ways - “When I’m 
having a bad-hair day, would 
you tell me you like it that way?” 
she sings on another new track, 
“Fine” — there’s a maturity to 
the set that surprised even her. 
“Life, that’s what this record 
is about,” she says. “It’s so easy 
for me to do a boy-bashing pop 
song, but to sit down and write 
honestly about something that’s 
really close to me, something 
I've been through, it’s a totally 
different thing.” 
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@ Prog-rockers Muse 
seli-produced their upcoming 
CD, The Resistance, working in 
singer Matt Bellamy’s Lake 
Como, Italy, home studio. 
“The album title refers toa 
resistance against the public's 
voice not being heard,” says 
drummer Dominic Howard, 
who adds that George Orwell's 
1984 influenced the CD. Guton 
September 15th, the set leaps 
from the digitized T. Rex stomp 
of “Uprising” to “Exogenesis” 
- athree-track suite complete 
with sweeping strings and 
Queen-style guitar solos. 


Strokes Frontman Cuts Oscar Wilde-Inspired CD 


Album Phrazes for 
the Young 
Due Out Fall 


By Austin Scaggs 
. E’D BEEN TOURING 
forever, and we had 
some issues, says 
Strokes frontman Julian Casa- 
blancas ofthe band’s three-year 
hiatus. “It wasn’t anything dra- 
matic — we just needed some 
time away.” 

Since then, guitarist Albert 
Hammond Jr. released two solo 
albums, bassist Nikolai Frai- 
ture made one, and drummer 
Fabrizio Moretti co-founded 
Little Joy. Now, Casablan- 
cas has Phrases for the Young, 


Casablancas 
in New York 
in July 





which mixes his distinctive 
dry vocals with more out-there 
instruments — drum machines, 
synths and violins - than youd 
ever hear on a Strokes disc. 
“Introducing new instruments 
into the Strokes would be like 
adding new characters to a sit- 
com, he says. “With this CD, I 
wanted to do everything.” 
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Helping Casablancas 
achieve his vision was veter- 
an engineer Jason Lader and 
Bright Eyes multi-instrumen- 
talist Mike Mogis. Casablan- 
cas handled many of the gui- 
tar and keyboard parts, and 
called in friends like Blake 
Mills, touring guitarist for 
Jenny Lewis, to play on three 
songs. One standout track, 
“Out of the Blue,” is a raucous 
love song that has Casablancas 
singing, “I'm going to hell ina 
leather jacket/At least I'll be 
in another world while youre 
pissing on my casket.” Casa- 
blaneas says his primary in- 
spiration (and the album title) 
came from the Oscar Wilde 
essay “Phrases and Philoso- 


phies for the Use of the Young.” 
He explains: “The Oscar Wilde 
thing makes fun of how super- 
ficial humans are — I was writ- 
ing more about arrogance and 
shortsightedness.” 

As for the Strokes, the band 
has a “boatload” of songs, a 
shortlist of producers and a 
March target for its fourth 
disc, according to Casablan- 
cas. Meanwhile, the singer is 
putting the final tweaks on 
Phrases for the Young and plot- 
ting a tour with a band that 
will include Strokes guitarist 
Nick Valensi. “The guys in the 
band seem very excited for me, 
which makes me happy,” says 
Casablancas. “So far, so good. 
Knock on wood.” 
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Meet Zac Brown, Southern 


Rock's Easygoing Outlaw 


“Chicken Fried” singer 
makes his own BBQ 
sauce, loves James Taylor 
By Austin Scages 


AC BROWN IS A BIG, 

f burly Georgia boy with 
an outlaw attitude like 

his buddy Kid Rock. But 
Brown's music aims for a mel- 
lower vibe — his favorite album 
is James Taylor's Greatest Hits. 
“I played that till the tape 
wore thin,” says Brown, 31. “I 


O&A 


had to replace it three times.” 
After paying their dues with 
hundreds of gigs around their 
home base of Atlanta, the Zac 
Brown Band have a big hit with 
The Foundation, which has 
sold more than 800,000 cop- 
ies, thanks to the country-rock 
anthem “Chicken Fried.” And 
next month, the Zac Brown 
Band will hit the road for their 
first headlining tour. Brown 
checks in from Atlanta, where 
he’s waiting for his wife to give 
birth to their third daughter. 





When you first wrote 

“Chicken Fried,” did you 

think it had hit potential? 
Everything on this record is 
about five years old. We've been 
writing this whole time, and we 
have about four albums in the 
can. We played “Chicken Fried” 
every night, and the crowd al- 
ways reacted toit. Eveniftheyd 
never heard it, halfway through, 
they were singing it back to me. 

What do you love about 

James Taylor's music? 
There are so many different 
styles of music on his albums — 
a waltz, a cha-cha, blues, spir- 
ituals. And he sang about real 
things in real life. The first 
songs I learned to play were 
“Fire and Rain,” and “You've 
Got a Friend.” 

Have you ever met him? 
No, but I did get to hang out 
with Jimmy Buffett the other 
day, at this private gentleman's 
campsite outside San Francisco 
called the Bohemian Grove. We 
ended up sitting by the fire and 
I played for him. It was a huge 








: COUNTRY 
BOY Brown 
in Atlanta in 
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“My worst gig: I drove I] hours in the 
snow to play a Mississippi sushi bar.” 


honor. I'd love to do that with 
James Taylor. 
Youre an experienced chef, 
and I hear you've devel- 
oped something called Love 
Sauce. What's in it? 
I can't tell you the secret, but 
it’s going to be on sale soon. 
You can put it on anything. I’ve 
spent hours perfecting it. I like 
to marinate pork or chicken in 
the sauce, and char that meat 
on a hot grill, then pour that 
sauce back on it. If vou do that, 
people will be impressed. 
What is your song 
“Highway 20 Ride” about? 
I grew up getting to see my dad 
every other weekend, and he 
was my favorite person in the 
world, so that feeling of riding 
in the car on Highway 20 to my 
dad's house pulled on my heart- 
strings. I’m the kid in the song. 
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What was the worst gig you 
ever played? 
Once we drove 11 hours in the 
snow to play asushi bar in Mis- 
sissippi that held 35 people. The 
sound guy was four hours late. 
Do people often say to you, 
“Your look does not match 
your sound”? 
A lot of people who listen to 
my music, and then see what I 
look like, are totally surprised. 
But I've never compromised 
who I am. People always told 
me I needed to market myself, 
but saving “I don't have to do 
that” has gotten us where we 
are today. 
What were some of those 
brilliant suggestions? 
Shave my beard. Go get some 
cowboy boots. Get a cow- 
boy hat. Lose weight. I wasn't 
listening, though. @ 
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My 

ike Seeger 
1933-2009 

Mike Seeger, who founded key 
folk-revival group the New Lost 
city Ramblers, died of multiple 
myeloma on August 7th at his 
home in Lexington, Virginia. 
He was 75. A half brother of 
Pete Seeger, Mike grew up 
immersed in American roots 
music; his father, Charlie, was 
a noted ethnomusicologist, 
and folk musicians including 
Woody Guthrie and Lead Belly 
would stop by the family's 
home near Washington, D.C. In 
the early Fifties, Seeger began 
recording long-forgotten musi- 
cians such as Elizabeth Cotten 
and Dock Boges. “His life’s 
mission was about the music: 
searching it, documenting it, 
performing it,” says band- 
mate John Cohen. “He gave 
the folk revival new tools to 
work with.” One of those early 
admirers was Bob Dylan, who 
wrote in Chronicles, “What | 
had to work at, Mike already 
had in his genes, in his genetic 


makeup.” ANDY GREENE 
Willy DeVille 
1950-2009 


Willy DeVille, frontman of 
CBGB regulars Mink Deville, 
died on August 6th of pancre- 
atic cancer at 58. Though he 
was a fixture on the NYC punk 
scene, DeVille wrote songs - 
including 1977's hit “Spanish 
Stroll” and 1987's Academy 
Award-nominated “Storybook 
Love” (from The Princess 
Bride) - that drew from classic 
soul and Fifties pop. “Willy 
had an enormous range,” says 
Mark Knopfler, who produced 
DeVille’s 1987 LP Miracle. “The 
songs he wrote were original, 
romantic and straight from the 


heart.” DAVID BROWNE 
Billy Lee Riley 
1933-2009 | 


Rockabilly singer Billy Lee 
Riley, who recorded for Sun 
Records in the 1950s and 
scored a hit with “Red Hot,” 
died of colon cancer on August 
2nd at 75. A.G. 
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Ch-Ch-Changes: Bowie Goes Glam 


After years of struggle, 
Bowie breaks through 
with ‘Hunky Dory’ 

By Andy Greene 


HEN DAVID BOWIE 
began writing songs 
for Hunky Dory in 


1970, he had little to show for 
his six years in the music indus- 
try. After his first three albums 
tanked, the 23-year-old didn't 
have a label deal. His one hit 
— 1969's “Space Oddity” - was 
seen as a novelty song created 
to cash in on the mania sur- 
rounding the first moon land- 
ing. But in January 1971, Bowie 
arrived in the United States for 
a three-week promotional tour 
- a journey that broadened 
his universe and inspired his 
first great record. “The whole 
Hunky Dory album reflected 
my newfound enthusiasm for 
this new continent that had 
been opened up to me,” Bowie 
said in 1999. “That was the first 
time a real outside situation af- 
fected me so 100 percent that it 
changed my way of writing and 
the way I look at things.” 

Traveling by bus from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to California, 
Bowie fell in love with the coun- 
try and was inspired to pen trib- 
utes to some of its most iconic 
artists (“Andy Warhol,” “Song 
for Bob Dylan” and the Lou 
Reed tribute “Queen Bitch”). 
Inspired by folk-rock acts that 
were dominating the charts, 
Bowie began composing pret- 
ty acoustic tunes with surreal 
lyrics like “Mickey Mouse has 
grown up a cow, from “Life 
on Mars?” “When we were re- 
hearsing songs for Hunky Dory, 
David was playing by himself 
at folk clubs in London to, like, 
50 people,” says Hunky Dory 
bassist Trevor Bolder, who also 
played on Ziggy Stardust and 
Aladdin Sane. “He had long 
hair and looked like a folkie.” 

Bowie spent at least six 
months perfecting the songs. 
By the time he hit London’s 
Trident Studios in the sum- 
mer of 1971, he had complete 
demos for 10 of the 11. “He re- 
alized that the folk period was 
dying out and he needed to 
move on,” says Bolder. “Espe- 
cially with the glam bands like 
T. Rex moving along.” 





Bowie assembled a band 
- including guitarist Mick 
Ronson and future Yes key- 
boardist Rick Wakeman - that 
could amplify his folk tunes 
into glammy, grandiose rock- 
ers. “We went into the studio, 
and I had total freedom to do 
whatever I liked throughout 
the album,” Wakeman said. “I 
still rate it as the finest collec- 
tion of songs on one album.” 
Adds producer Ken Scott, who 
engineered Bowie's previous 
two albums and George Har- 
rison's All Things Must Pass, 
“T didn’t think hed go that far 
based on those two albums I 
worked on. It wasn't until he 
played me the Hunky Dory 
demos that it suddenly oc- 
curred to me he could be huge. 
When someone comes up with 
a song like ‘Life on Mars?’ then 
you know that they're destined 
for greatness.” 

On “Changes,” which kicks 
off the album, Bowie offers 
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Hunky Dory 
Released December 17th, 1971 
Chart Peak Number 93 


Produced by Ken Scott and 
David Bowie 


Recorded at Trident Studios, 
London 


Key Tracks “Changes,” “Life on 
Mars?” “Queen Bitch” 


a challenge to pop’s reign- 
ing stars, singing, “Look out, 
you rock & rollers.” “I guess 
it was more being sort of ar- 
rogant, Bowie said in 2002. 
“It’s sort of baiting an audi- 
ence, saying, ‘Look, I’m going 
to be so fast you're not going 
to keep up with me.” “Life on 
Mars?” (based, like Frank Si- 
natra’s “My Way,’ on a French 
pop song that was popular at 
the time) tells the story of a 
girl with “mousy hair” who 
goes to the movies as an es- 
cape from life. 

The album was recorded in 
just two weeks, with the group 
averaging a song per day. The 





Classic Album Rewind 
With the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame 
gearing up for its 25th anniversa- 
ry, ROLLING STONE will look back 
at the stories behind five pivotal 
albums by Hall of Fame artists. 
This is the third in the series. 


PRETTY THING Bowie in 
Los Angeles on the final 
stop of his 1971 American 
tour, which inspired many 
songs on Hunky Dory 


band shacked up in Bowie's 
London apartment, crashing 
in sleeping bags on the balco- 
ny. “Dave would drive us and all 
the gear into central London in 
the morning,” says Bolder. “Af- 
terward wed all go down to the 
pub and drink. Nobody real- 
ly knew who David was at that 
point.” Bowie still wasn't get- 
ting recognized in pubs much 
after the album hit stores in 
December: It failed to chart in 
both the U.K. and the U.S. 

But Hunky Dory provided 
something much more impor- 
tant than sales -it was the tem- 
plate for everything that came 
after, including The Rise and 
Fall of Ziggy Stardust and the 
Spiders From Mars, which the 
band began recording weeks 
after finishing Hunky Dory. 
That disc made Bowie a super- 
star, and Hunky Dory tracks 
— such as “Changes” and “Life 
on Mars?” - became hits when 
fans started buying his cata- 
log. Nearly four decades later, 
Hunky Dory remains one of 
Bowie's most consistent sell- 
ers. “Hunky Dory gave me a 
fabulous groundswell,” he said 
in 1999. “It provided me, for 
the first time, with an actu- 
al audience — I mean, people 
actually coming up to me and 
saving, “Good album, good 
songs. That hadn't happened 
to me before.” @ 
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John Mellencamp Chases Ghosts 


Nev Nv disc recorded live 
in Sun Studio and other 
his toric locations 


By David Fricke 


HEMUSICISASOLD AND 

/ basic as the room: dirty- 
treble electric guitar; 

the fast, rubbery thwack of an 
upright bass; brisk strumming 
on an acoustic guitar. “Each 




















day of sorrow/Just brings me 
closer to goodbye/And if I 
werent so afraid/Id lay down 
and die,” John Mellencamp 
drawls into a 1950s-vintage 
microphone in one corner of 
Memphis’ Sun Studio. 

“Each Day of Sorrow” is one 
of several new songs Mellen- 
camp is recording for his next 
album at Sun over two nights 
in late July. As he leans toward 
the mike, Mellencamp lifts a 
boot heel, revealing an X on the 
floor made with two pieces of 
electrical tape, now black with 
wear and grime. It is the spot, 
marked by producer Sam Phil- 
lips half a century ago, where 


Al 


Elvis Presley stood at his mike 
when he made his five histor- 
ic singles for Phillips’ Sun label 
in 1954 and 55. “It’s a mys- 
terious room — it has ghosts,” 
savs Mellencamp’s producer, 


T-Bone Burnett, pointing out 


two other X’s where Phillips 
placed Presley's sidemen, bass- 
ist Bill Black and guitarist Scot- 
ty Moore. “Sam walked around 
that room,” Burnett says with 
awe, “and found where every in- 
strument sounded best.” 
Tonight, David Roe, a bass- 
ist from Nashville, and New 
York guitarist Mare Ribot are 
in those zones. Andy York, a 
member of Mellencamp’ band, 
stands to the singers right, 
playing rhythm guitar. It is a 
tight fit; the studio, still at its 
original address (706 Union 
Avenue), is about the size of a 
suburban kitchen. And Mellen- 
camp is cutting everything live, 
in mono, the same way Phil- 
lips made fundamental rock 
& roll hits with his Sun gods 
- Presley, Carl Perkins, John- 
ny Cash and Jerry Lee Lewis 
- in the mid-Fifties. By 1 a.m., 
Mellencamp and Burnett have 
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four songs in the bag, includ- 
ing the gritty country stroll “No 
One Cares About Me,” the dark 
ballad “West End” and “Eas- 
ter Evening,” a long bar-fight 
tale in waltz time that sounds 
like one of Bob Dylan’s talk- 
ing blues. 

“Henry and I were laugh- 
ing,’ Mellencamp says during a 
fried-chicken break, using Bur- 
FT 
TS 8 md | 

one aS a FOCK 
star,” Mellencamp 
says. “I have no 
* . ae) 
interest in that. 


nett’s real middle name. “We 
got five songs here last night. 
We asked ourselves, ‘What the 
fuck were we doing in the Sev- 
enties and Eighties, spending 
days and days ona drum sound, 
when it was all right here the 
whole time?’” 

This album won't come out 
until 2010, but Mellencamp - 
who is recording on off days 
from his summer tour with 
Dylan and Willie Nelson — al- 
ready has a title, taken from 
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GROUND 
Mellencamp 
at Sun Studio 








one of the new songs: No Bet- 
ter Than This. 

That also goes for the two 
days Mellencamp and Burnett 
spent in early July recording 
in the First African Baptist 
Church in Savannah, Georgia. 
Those sessions featured just 
Mellencamp and York flank- 
ing a single microphone, sur- 
rounded by noble and terrible 
history. Founded in 1773, the 
church was the first started by 
blacks in America and was a 
major stop for runaway slaves 
on the Underground Rail- 
road. Across the street, Mellen- 
camp notes, “was the flogging 
square where they publicly beat 
the slaves.” 

“Both the church and this 
place,” Burnett says, referring 
to Sun, “are centers of the civil 
rights movement. What Sam 
Phillips was doing in that room 
in the 1950s was just as im- 
portant.” Mellencamp concurs. 
Recording in the midst of those 
ghosts, sacred and profane, he 
says, “just made sense to me.” 

The two were already deep 
into another album in prog- 
ress — Ghost Brothers of Dark- 
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wood County, a “radio play” 
(Burnett’s term) written by 
the singer with author Ste- 
phen King and featuring 
guest vocalists such as Elvis 
Costello and Neko Case - 
when Mellencamp realized 
he had a batch of songs that, 
he says, “didn't fit. When I 
found out I was going out 
with Bob, I thought, “Let’s 
see where we can record 
that would be interesting 
and fun.” 

One location that didn't 
work out was the now- 
derelict Brunswick Records 
Building in Dallas, where 
bluesman Robert John- 
son cut his final sessions, 
in 1937. (The current owner 
refused permission.) And 
there have been technical is- 
sues. Engineer Paul Mahern 
is recording the sessions ona 
1955 mono Ampex tape ma- 
chine that he purchased on 
eBay for $350. But Sun's tiny 
control room is now outfit- 
ted with modern gear, in- 
cluding a 24-track console, 
so Mahern ran cables out- 
side to a makeshift control 
room in a metal construc- 
tion trailer (with no air con- 
ditioning). 

But Mellencamp is 
charged by the results. Out 
in the trailer, listening to a 
playback of “No One Cares 
About Me,” Mellencamp 
shouts, “That’s fantastic!” 
and slaps his leg in delight 
after Ribot’s slashing me- 
tallic-rockabilly solo. Later, 
in the studio, after a hot spin 
through “Each Day of Sor- 
row, Mellencamp turns 
to Burnett and declares, 
“I think that one’s the al- 
mighty.” Burnett smiles 
in agreement. 

Mellencamp shrugs when 
asked about the potential 
audience for such a raw, 
simple record. “I am done 
being a rock star,” he says 
flatly. “I have no interest 
in that, in having the big- 
gest concerts. I have only 
one interest: to have fun 
while were doing this and 
maybe have something that 
somebody might discov- 
er. Then he quotes a piece 
of advice folk singer Pete 
Seeger once gave him: “I 
first met him when I was 
a kid. He told me, ‘Keep it 
small.” © 


The Emo-Pop Party 


Starter: 


Cobra Starship’s Gabe Saporta _ 


The Warped Tour veteran 
on duetting with a Gossip 
Girl and scoring his first 
Top 10 hit single 

By Austin Scaggs 


EET THE GUY WHO 
M taught the emo kids 
how to dance. After 


breaking out with the Snakes 
ona Plane theme song in 2005, 
Gabe Saporta — frontman for 


CHECKING IN 


New York quintet Cobra Star- 
ship — has brought tongue-in- 
cheek lyrics and party-pop- 
pin’ electro beats to the scene. 
Now, the band has a Top 10 
pop hit, with the slinky “Good 
Girls Go Bad,” which features 
the rock & roll debut of Gossip 
Girl's Leighton Meester. “Not 
all music has to be life-chang- 
ing,’ he says, checking in from 
Japan. “Cobra Starship is the 
part of me that wants to go out 
and have fun.” 








How glad are you that 

you're not on the Warped 

Tour this summer? 
On one hand, Warped is awe- 
some. But on the other hand, 
just taking a shit is insane on 
Warped. It’s like a mission. 
“OK, where's the fucking toi- 
let that hasn't been shat on and 
baked at 120 degrees?” 





ROCK YOUR BODY 
“think of myself 


i 
| — \ | , 
—— — aghe aunk-rock Justin 
) ) Timberlake,” says Saporta. 


You were born in South 

America. Did you grow up 

around Latin music? 
No. I came from Uruguay, 
which is like Montana. There's 
just cows there. My parents 
were big nerds, so they weren't 
really into music. We moved 
to the U.S. just in time for hair 
metal. So the first song I really 
liked was Whitesnake's “Here I 
Go Again,” and I dressed up as 
Bon Jovi for Halloween. 

I remember you used to 

wear a Justin Timberlake 

necklace. Why? 
Because he's fucking awesome. 
I think of myself as the punk- 
rock Justin Timberlake, but 
I might be giving myself too 
much credit. 


You didnt drink until you 

were 19. What happened? 

I broke because I had an older 
girlfriend who physically 
poured beer into my throat. She 
was like, “Stop being a fucking 
pussy.’ I was like, “OK.” Women 
always corrupt men. 

What's the best album ever? 
Pavement’s Crooked Rain, 
Crooked Rain. It’s got so many 
mistakes, but it’s got so much 
character. 

When was the first time you 
heard Cobra on the radio? 
Two weeks ago. We were 
driving in Jersey, and we 
heard “Good Girls” on Z100. 
We called in and said, “Yo, that 
song was awesome! What was 


that shit?” @ 





Metallica Filmmaker Turns Eco-Warrior 


Sting and wife Trudie 
Styler are featured in 
new doc ‘Crude’ 
By Andy Greene 


ILMMAKER JOE BER- 
} ey linger’s last documenta- 
rv was 2004s Metallica: 
Some Kind of Monster, an in- 
tense look at the band’s infight- 
ing and near-implosion. His 
new project, Crude (opening in 
New York on September 9th), 
covers a far more monumen- 
tal conflict: the destruction of 
the Amazon rainforest and its 
devastating effect on the tribes 
that live in the region. 
“In the Amazon, people who 
live near the water are using 
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and Sting 


canned tuna because the fish 
in their own river is dead,” 
says Berlinger, who was in- 
spired to make the movie after 
a trip to Ecuador in 2005. The 
film focuses on a long-stand- 
ing court battle between Chev- 
ron, a subsidiary of which ex- 


tracted oil in the region for 30 
years, and a group represent- 
ing local tribes. 

Midway through produc- 
tion, Berlinger contacted 
Sting’s wife, Trudie Styler, to 
SeETVE as an executive producer 
- though he soon realized she 
was a more effective onscreen 
presence because of her pas- 
sion for the rainforest. “In Ec- 
uador, I saw the most appalling 
human-rights violations I’ve 
ever witnessed,” Styler says in 
the film. “I've seen some pretty 
grim sights, but nothing could 
prepare me for the sight of in- 
digenous people with no access 
to clean water who have been 
systematically poisoned.” © 
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PRIMATE EVOLUTION 
Arctic Monkeys’ O'Malley, 
Turner, Helders and Cook 

(from left) in Brooklyn in 
July, a few days before 
playing All Points West 





Arctic Monkeys’ Desert Journey 


U.K. rockers team up 
with Josh Homme for 
trippy, heavy third album 
By Jenny Eliscu 


RIVING FROM LOS AN- 
1) geles out to the Joshua 
Tree desert, the Arctic 
Monkeys felt a change happen- 
ing: They were about to enter 
uncharted territory, the mythic 
landscape that inspired Jim 
Morrison and Gram Parsons. 
“We didn’t talk much on the 
drive, we just listened to mix- 
tapes we made for each other,” 
says Queens of the Stone Age 
frontman Josh Homme, who 
grew up nearby and was tapped 
to produce the Monkeys’ third 
record, Humbug. “T felt like I 
was their guide to the Ama- 
zon: They came to me: “Will 
you take us to the weird and the 
strange? ~ 
Their previous two LPs were 
both recorded in England, in 
proximity to the working-class 
surroundings that inspired 
scrappy early hits like “T Bet You 
Look Good on the Dancefloor.” 
Recording at Rancho dela Luna 
— a studio in a stucco house in 
the tiny town of Joshua Tree — 


helped the school friends tap 
into a whole new vibe. Humbug 
is the Monkeys’ heaviest and 
trippiest album, augmenting 
their loose-limbed punk feroc- 
ity with a psychedelic ambience 
built by reverb-drenched gui- 
tars and haunted-house organ 
parts. “Joshua Tree was dif- 
ferent from any situation wed 
ever been in before, so we felt 
like, ‘We can do anything, ” says 
singer and guitarist Alex Turn- 
er, over a pint in the backyard 
of a pub in Brooklyn, where he 
relocated this past spring with 
his girlfriend, MTV host Alexa 
Chung. “I think it surprised us 
how much we were like, “Wow, 
this is a special place.” 

Between takes, the Monkeys 
would fire off air rifles on the 
studio porch or go for a beer 
in Pioneertown, a Wild West 
movie set built in the 1940s. 
“Inside, the people look like 
they would be in a saloon - 
modern cowboys and bikers,” 
says drummer Matt Helders. 
Homme even took them on a 
field trip to the Integratron, an 
acoustically balanced wood- 
en dome structure believed to 
help balance chakras. 
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“When the band started, we 
didnt want to let anyone in — for 
fear it would change things, and 
it wouldn't be us anymore, says 
Turner, dressed in a T-shirt and 
jeans. “And we did our second 
record dead quick, because 
there was this desire to shed 
our skin and demonstrate that 
we had more up our sleeve. But 
with this one, we were prepared 
to put a bit more consideration 





“Recording this disc 
was different from 
any situation we ve 
been in,” says Turner. 


into it. For the first time, this 
thing really feels like we're not 
catching up with ourselves.” 

In the U.K., the Mon- 
keys — Turner, Helders, gui- 
tarist Jamie Cook and bassist 
Nick O'Malley - are popular 
enough that Prime Minister 
Gordon Brown once name- 
checked them to appear hip. 
The hype preceding their 2006 
debut, Whatever People Say I 
Am, That's What I'm Not, sold 
more than 350,000 copies in 


its first week, besting Oasis rec- 
ord as the fastest-selling debut 
album in U.K. music history. At 
the time, Turner and his band- 
mates were still teens living at 
home with their parents. Before 
they'd had time to figure out 
their identity, they were being 
touted as the most important 
new British rock band in a dec- 
ade, praised for Turner's artful- 
ly phrased narratives about the 
banality of English youth cul- 
ture — the booze and brawls and 
birds that make one night blend 
into another. 

Turner, now 23, seems re- 
lieved to have moved into a new 
stage in his life. “I think I’m 
getting to the age where I can 
finally have a laugh with me 
parents,” the singer says. His 
folks - Mom, Penny, teaches 
German; Dad, David, a music 
teacher — visited New York the 
previous weekend, and Turner 
seems genuinely surprised to 
have had such a pleasant time 
showing them around the city. 
Turner insists the paparazzi 
aren't too much of a problem 
back home in London, but he’s 
rarely smiling when they snap 
him and Chung out shopping 
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together. Here - living in 
the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn — Turner has an 
easier time blending in. “I've 
always been quite shy,” the 
singer says. “In the first cou- 
ple of years in the band, I 
got a lot more confident and 
kind of tricked me’self into 
thinking [ don’t mind being 
the center of attention. But 
as time went on, I realized I 
really am a quiet kid.” 

Backstage at New Jer- 
sey's All Points West festival, 
where the Monkeys are head- 
lining for tens of thousands 
of fans, the band relieves its 
pre-show jitters by tossing 
around a red football embla- 
zoned with an Arctic Mon- 
keys logo. “We're going to 
try some new things today,” 
Turner notes before head- 
ing onstage. And with the 
downtown Manhattan sky- 
line facing them, the Mon- 
keys throttle full-force into 
the psychedelic stomp of a 
new tune called “Pretty Vis- 
itors, Whose low-end sludge 
is as thick as the mud in the 
festival’s rain-soaked field. 
They pepper their set with 
Humbug tunes like “Crying 
Lightning,” with its shape- 
shifting tempo and mono- 
lithic guitar riff, and the po- 
etic ballad “Cornerstone,” 
where Turner beseeches a 
young lady who reminds 
him of an ex, “Please, can 
I call you her name?” He's 
the same incisive observer 
who penned “I Bet You Look 
Good on the Dancefloor,” but 
the attitude is more mature, 
and less defensive. 

Lately Turner has been 
thinking about the name 
“Arctic Monkeys” - the band 
chose it before deciding who 
would play what — and how it 
didn’t fit the group nearly as 
well then as it does now. “The 
name really doesn't suit our 
debut,” he explains. “Before 
we got signed, being as can- 
tankerous as we were at that 
point, whenever someone 
was like, ‘T don't know about 
this name, guys, we were 
like, “Fuck that! This is our 
thing, and were not going 
to change for anybody. But 
through getting older, every- 
one changes. Sothe cynicism 
isn't frothing as much any- 
more. That's the wrong way 
‘round, probably, isn't it?” © 


UNCAGED Parish, Champion 
(on drums), Matt and Brad 
Shultz, and Tichenor (from 
left) at Bonnaroo in June 








Cage the Ele phant’s ‘Wicked’ 
Blues Punk Storms the Charts 


Kentucky siblings recall 
White stripes, Beck with 
rowdy debut album 

By Nicole Frehsee 


ROWING UPIN BOWL- 
(; ing Green, Kentucky, 
Matt Shultz had few 


career choices: Spend his days 
at an underwear-distribution 
center (Fruit of the Loom is 
headquartered there) or at 
Corvette’s flagship plant. “I 
would rather die than stay in 














that situation,” he says. “I gave 
myself no other option except 
to do something with music 
and get out of town. It was ei- 
ther that or be a loser.” 

So in 2003, Shultz, now 
25, dropped out of Western 
Kentucky University, took a 
construction job and three 
years later was playing ragged 
garage punk as Cage the 
Elephant, with his older broth- 
er, guitarist Brad Shultz, and 
their high school pals, drum- 
mer Jared Champion, bassist 
Daniel Tichenor and guitarist 
Lincoln Parish. 

After being discovered in a 
Nashville bar, being whisked to 
SXSW in 2007 and releasing its 
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debut album in June, the band 
has become one of the year’s 
breakout rookie rock acts. Mix- 
ing bluesy White Stripes-style 
grit and Shultz’s rhythmic, 
half-chanted, half-sung vocals, 
the band’s debut disc, Cage the 
Elephant, has become a hit. 
It's powered by the rock-radio 
smash, “Ain't No Rest for the 
Wicked,” which features an in- 
sistent “Loser’-style junkyard 
slide-guitar groove. 

True life inspired the tune, 





“| We | used to sneak 
a Hendrix tape into 
our room when our 
parents went to bed.” 


which takes its title from a 
biblical prophecy and a drug- 
dealing construction worker 
Matt used to hang out with. 
“He'd complain about wanting 
to get out of dealing, and when 
I asked him why he didn't, he 
said, “There ain't no rest for 
the wicked,” recalls Matt, who 
liked the phrase enough to jot 
itdown. The singer didn’t actu- 
ally write the lyrics until a few 
months later, when he picked 
up a pretty young woman on a 
Kentucky road in 2006. “The 


girl gotinto my truck and start- 
ad making sexually suggestive 
comments,’ he says. “I realized 
she was a prostitute, and I was 
like, ‘Ooh, light bulb!’ I wrote 
the song a couple of days later.” 

The run-in is precisely the 
kind of thing the Shultzes’ 
parents were hoping to avoid: 
Mom and Dad were strict Pen- 
tecostals who took their kids 
to church regularly and out- 
lawed secular music at home. 
“Brad and I used to sneak our 
dad’s old Jimi Hendrix cas- 
sette tape into our room and 
listen when our parents went 
to bed,” says Matt. “When our 
parents got divorced, we went 
out and bought a bunch of Led 
Zeppelin and Bob Dylan re- 
cords.” Despite the religious 
upbringing, Matt is comfort- 
able with public nudity. One 
night while opening for Queens 
of the Stone Age in 2007, he 
was Wearing a pair of jeans that 
was fraying near the crotch - 
“T didn’t have any money to get 
new ones, he says. When Matt 


jumped onto the speakers, the 


pants tore, leaving a huge hole 
in the crotch. “I was crowd- 
surfing, and people had the cra- 
ziest looks on their faces,” he 
laughs. “I wasn’t wearing any 
underwear.” © 
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¢ "*’D RATHER BE MAKING 
| music than movies,’ John 
Hughes told ROLLING 
STONE in 1985, calling him- 
self a frustrated guitarist. His 
secret was to write his screen- 
plays while listening to music. 
“And loud,” he declared. “Pretty 
in Pink was written to the Psy- 
chedelic Furs, Lou Reed and 
Mott the Hoople. The Breakfast 
Club was written in my Clash/ 
Elvis Costello period.” 

That obsession with detail 
made Hughes the genius of the 
Eighties teen comedy, especial- 
ly his Molly Ringwald Trilogy 
of Sixteen Candles, The Break- 

fast Club and Pretty in Pink. 
Throw in Weird Science, Fer- 
ris Bueller's Day Off and Some 
Kind of Wonderful, and you 
get the mythic canon of an ur- 
American teen utopia. Thanks 
to years of weekend-afternoon 
reruns, these movies still de- 
fine high school agony, even 
for kids (especially girls) who 
weren't born when the films 
came out. You're never far away 
from hearing somebody quote 





c 


Judd Nelson (“Could you de- 
scribe the ruckus, sir?”) or 
Ally Sheedy (“You never know 
when you may have to jam”) or 
Anthony Michael Hall (“Not 
many girls in contemporary 
American society today would 
give their underwear to help a 
geek like me”). This guy could 
really describe a ruckus. 

Hughes, who died suddenly 
on August 6th, remained a fa- 
mous name to the end, despite 
the fact that he'd always re- 
fused any celebrity status. He 
spent his final years as a rec- 
luse on his farm outside of Chi- 
cago, but people felt a personal 
connection because of the com- 
passion in his films. He was 
the man who liked girls who 
liked boys who liked girls. He 
knew how to listen. Maybe he 
yearned to make music instead 
- but like Michael Jackson, he 
made Eighties hits that have 
never left heavy rotation. 

He began at National Lam- 
poon, writing classics of Mid- 


western kidspeak like “My 
Penis” and “My Vagina.” In the | 
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r 
hr fri 
rough the high gloss of Eightie 


t girls, the cattiest boys and ‘the best banter By | 


tradition of National Lam- 
poons Animal House, he took 
his inspiration from the grim 
side of heartland suburbia, 
turning his story “Vacation 
58” into his first big screenplay, 
National Lampoon's Vacation. 
He spent only three years mak- 
ing high school movies — and 
then swore offthem abruptly in 
the late Eighties. He spent the 


Movies like ‘Pretty 
in Pink’ define high 


school agony — even 
if you weren't born 
when they came out. 


rest of his career scripting hits 
like Home Alone and Flubber. 
But when people talk about a 
“John Hughes movie,” it’s the 
teen comedies they mean. 
Hughes brought dazzlingly 
fast wit and pathos to the 
genre. His movies had the sass- 
iest girls, the cattiest boys, the 


most relatable depictions of 


boy-girl friendships, and bum- 
bling parents and big sisters on 
muscle relaxants. The movies 
had loads of talk, but Hughes 
didn't bother trying to catch 
how teens “really” talked, which 
then, as now, just meant “um” 
and “you know.’ It’s not like any 
of us actually said things like 
“So I smell” or “While we're on 
the topic of the double-breast- 
ed party machine,” but he had 
an ear for what we were try- 
ing to say. (Here's just one ex- 
ample: It’s easy to forget now, 
but Sixteen Candles invented 
the word “geek” as we know 
it. Before Anthony Michael 
Hall played the kid listed in 
the credits only as “the Geek,’ 
geeks were just called “losers” 
or “douchebags.”) 

Hughes’ most famous cre- 
ations are Ferris and Duckie - 
yin and yang, the superstud 
winner and the soulful sad sack 
in the bolo tie. Matthew Broder- 
ick’s Ferris outfoxes the world; 
Jon Cryer’s Duckie settles for 
a juice box and a Smiths song. 
He's at the heart of the central 
question of the Hughes uni- 
verse: Why does Molly's char- 
acter, Andie, go for hot richie 
Blane (Andrew McCarthy) 
when she could have the Duck- 
man? You can still start an ar- 
gument in any bar over this plot 
twist. To this day, there's a leg- 


end that the original version of 


the movie had Andie choosing 
Duckie, except it supposedly 
got changed after test screen- 
ings. Given that this ending has 
never turned up anywhere, not 
even on the DVD outtakes, I'll 
believe this when I see it. 

I love Duckie too, but what 
makes him Duckie is the self- 
less way he accepts the ruckus 
of female desire and the way 
he wants Andie to get what she 
wants. He urges her to go after 
Blane, even though Blane’s a 
jerk, and even though Blane 
showed up to the prom wear- 
ing an even goofier outfit than 
Duckie’s. He achieves avery Zen 
state of satori. And Duckie gets 
jumped by another girl — Kristy 
Swanson! — before OMD’s “If 
You Leave” even ends. That's 
teen utopia for you. The end- 
ing may be controversial — but 
it sums up Hughes’ genius. As 
the Psychedelic Furs song says, 


these kids live on in the side of 


our lives where nothing is ever 
put straight. 
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“[Rock] is the most pretentious area in music ~ it’s got singers who don’t really sing.” —Van Morrison 






















































der chugged_ 

and mugged 
at an intimate 

= in London. 


KISS COUNTRY 
Taylor Swift 
surprised 
tourmate Keith 
Urban by coming 
out dressed as 
Ace Frehley 
during their duet 
“Kiss a Girl.” 


FOLKIN’ AWESOME 
Paragons of protest 
- Pete Seeger, Tom 
Morello and Billy 
Bragg (from left) - 
strummed ony This 
: Little Light of Mine” at 
the Newport Folk Fest. 
ried jh. 


“We wrote this one in 
1393,” Eddie Vedder 
joked, introducing 
Pearl Jam's old- 
school gem “Even 
Flow” to a rabid 
crowd at London’s 
Shepherd's Bush 
Empire. While the 
world waits patiently 
for Backspacer 

(due on September 
20th), PJ mixed fresh 
and clean cuts like 
“The Fixer” with 

the golden oldies 
“Corduroy” and 
“Alive.” Vedder 
chugged a robust 
bottle of red 
throughout, and all 
the Brits in the house 
simultaneously 
wetted themselves 
when Stonesman 
Ron Wood emerged 
for a raucous 

“All Along the 
Watchtower.” 
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Forty years after he first wailed at the 

local hospital, Dave Grohl returned to his 
hometown of Warren, Ohio, for the dedication 
of David Grohl Alley. The Foo-master sat in with 
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the local band Love Turns Hate to cover Zeppelin’s “Rock and 
Roll” and serenaded the crowd solo-style with “Everlong.” 
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Britney Spears 
put her fragile 
CeLCMe) Mie 
risk, hanging out 
in L.A. with the 
original rr me ar 


Since the “Chocolate Rain” guy already had a deal, 
Justin Timberlake signed the second-greatest YouTube 
sensation - 20-year-old Dutch cutie Esmee Denters, whom 


he introduced at a super-VIP showcase in Los Angeles. 
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’ Katy Perry 
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at Miami’s 
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T WAS A COLD JANUARY DAY IN 1969, AND 
the Beatles were seated on a vast, even colder, 
soundstage at London’s Twickenham Film Stu- 
dios, in the company of the last people in the 
world they wanted to be with: the Beatles. 
They had been trying for days to write and re- 
hearse new material for a scheduled upcoming 
live show - their first since August 1966 - but 
the task wasn't going well. The only one among 


them who had any sense of urgency was Paul McCartney. “I 
dont see why any of you, if youre not interested, got your- 
selves into this,” he said to the other Beatles. “What's it for? It 
can't be for the money. Why are you here? I’m here because I 
want to do a show, but I don’t see an awful lot of support.” 


Paul looked at his bandmates, his 
friends of many years - John Lennon, 
George Harrison and Ringo Starr - 
and they looked back at him with no 
expression. Moments later he said, 
“There’s only two choices: Were gonna 
do it or we're not gonna do it, and I want 
a decision. Because I’m not interested 
in spending my fucking days farting 
around here, while everyone makes up 
their mind whether they want to do it 
or not.” 

Paul waited, but he got no response. 
Again, the other Beatles just stared 
back. 

It was far from the worst moment they 
would go through in those days. The Beat- 
les in their death throes were one of the 
most mysterious and complicated end- 
of-romance tales of the 20th century, as 
well as the most dispiriting. The Beat- 
les hadn't just made music - they had 
made their times, as surely as any po- 
litical force, and more beneficently than 
most. Why, then, did the Beatles walk 
away? There were many who blamed the 
Beatles’ end on the machinations of Yoko 
Ono, the legendary love of John Lennon's 
life, and on the deviousness of Allen Klein, 
the band’s new manager who was also 
a favorite of Lennon’s, but whom Mc- 
Cartney could not abide. But it wasn't 
that simple. 

“I don't think you could have broken 
up four very strong people like them,” 
Ono said later, “even if you tried. So there 
must have been something that happened 
within them — not an outside force at all.” 
Indeed, the true causes were much closer 
at hand. They had been there for a long 
time, in a history as full of hurts as it was 
of transcendence. 


Contributing editor MIKAL GILMORE 
wrote about Michael Jackson in the RS 


Commemorative Issue. 
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HESE SESSIONS, FOR WHAT 
would become both the film 
and album Let Jt Be, had 
started from an inspired 
place, but there was too 

much going wrong by the time McCart- 
ney issued his plea. For the last year, the 
Beatles’ partnership had been fraying. 
The long friendship of John and Paul, 
in particular, was undergoing volatile 
change. Lennon, the band’s founder, had 
in some ways acquiesced leadership of the 
band; more important, he was beginning 
to feel he no longer wanted to be con- 
fined by the Beatles, whereas McCartney 
loved the group profoundly —- it was what 
he lived for. These two men had been 
the band’s central force - theirs was the 
richest songwriting collaboration in all 
of popular music - but at heart, the ad- 
venture of the Beatles was forged by John 
Lennon's temperament and needs: He had 
formed the band as a way to lessen his 
sense of anxiety and separation, after his 
mother, Julia, gave up custody of him to 
her sister, and his father walked out of his 
life altogether. 

The 16-year-old Lennon first met the 
15-year-old McCartney in the summer 
of 1957 while playing with his band the 
Quarry Men at a parish church near Liv- 
erpool, and was impressed with Paul's 
facility for playing the music of Eddie 
Cochran and Gene Vincent. Just as im- 
portant, the two were also bonded by deep 
loss: McCartney's mother, Mary, died of 
breast cancer in October 1956, and Len- 
nons mother was killed when she was 
struck by a car in July 1958. Working to- 
gether, John and Paul found a new moor- 
ing in the world. For a long time, they 
wrote songs together, trading melodic and 
lyrical ideas, and even after they began 
writing separately, each still counted on 
the other to help finish or improve a song. 
They were, however, men with strikingly 


different approaches to making music. 
McCartney was orderly and meticulous, 
and placed a high premium on craft; Len- 
non was unruly, less prone to lingering 
over a song, and despite his cocky front, 
less secure in his work than his writing 
partner. The contrasts grew even more 
stark as the years went on. McCartney 
increasingly composed everyman narra- 
tives and celebratory calls; Lennon was 
writing from what he saw as a more au- 
thentic and troubled personal viewpoint. 
“Paul said, ‘Come and see the show, ” Len- 
non said later. “I said, ‘I read the news 
today, oh boy.” 

Because Lennon and McCartney dom- 
inated the Beatles’ songwriting and sing- 
ing, they, in effect, led the band, though 
Lennon had always enjoyed an implicit 
seniority. Even so, the Beatles abided by 
a guiding policy of one-man, one-vote, 
which figured significantly when, in 1966, 
after years of touring, John, George and 
Ringo persuaded Paul that they should 
stop performing their music live. For 
about three months, all four went their 
separate ways, and as they did, John 
Lennon felt sharp apprehensions: “I was 
thinking, “Well, this is the end, really. 
There's no more touring. That means 
there's going to be a blank space in the fu- 
ture.... That's when I really started con- 
sidering life without the Beatles - what 
would it be? And that’s when the seed 
was planted that I had to somehow get 
out of [the Beatles] without being thrown 
out by the others. But I could never 
step out of the palace because it was 
too frightening.” 

Shortly afterward, the band reassem- 
bled for its most eventful work, Sgt. Pep- 
pers Lonely Hearts Club Band - but that 
was also when the Beatles’ inner workings 
turned strangely complex, even subterra- 
nean. The album’s concept had been Mc- 
Cartney’s idea, and though Lennon was 
primarily responsible for Sgt. Pepper's 
best song, “A Day in the Life,” he later said 
he saw his contributions to the album as 
veiled reflections of despair: “I was still 
in a real big depression in Pepper, and I 
know Paul wasn't at that time. He was 
feeling full of confidence...I was going 
through murder.” In part, this is how Len- 
non worked — he either rose or sank by 
way of crises — but he was truly at a turn- 
ing point. He believed himself trapped in 
a loveless and staid domestic life - love- 
less on his part, that is, because his wife, 
Cynthia, loved him deeply - and was feel- 
ing outdistanced by McCartney, who was 
an unconstrained and famous man living 
in London, attending the city’s cutting- 
edge cultural events and exposing himself 
to a wide range of avant-garde music and 
arts. If Lennon didn’t pursue that outer 
life, he certainly pursued an inner one, 
taking LSD frequently, to the point that 
some worried he was erasing his identi- 
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ty. George Harrison later said, “In a way, 
like psychiatry, acid could undo a lot - it 
was so powerful you could just see. But I 
think we didnt really realize the extent to 
which John was screwed up.” 

In August 1967, leadership in and 
around the Beatles shifted more decid- 
edly after their manager, Brian Epstein, 
was found dead in his London town house 
from an unintentional overdose of drugs. 
Epstein had been depressed for some 
time, but he'd remained utterly devoted 
to the band, and many of the group's in- 
siders felt that it was Epstein who kept the 
Beatles grounded and protected. “I knew 
that we were in trouble then,” Lennon 
later said. “I didn’t really have any miscon- 
ceptions about our ability to do anything 
other than play music, and I was scared. I 
thought, “We've fuckin’ had it.” 


- 





McCartney, though, didn’t see it that 
way. Five days after Epstein’s death, Paul 
convinced the others to undertake a film 
and music fantasia, Magical Mystery 
Tour. The band spent the late summer into 
early winter filming odd reveries and re- 
cording music to accompany those scenes, 
and while it was ostensibly a free-form 
collaborative project by all four Beatles, 
there was no mistaking that, in the end, 
Magical Mystery Tour had been primar- 
ily McCartney's invention. The film de- 
buted on the BBC the day after Christmas 
in 1967, and the next day it was savaged 
by critics. (“Blatant rubbish,” wrote Lon- 
don’s Daily Express.) Lennon was report- 
edly somewhat pleased to see McCartney 
stumble for once. 

In February 1968, the Beatles went 
to study Transcendental Meditation at 









































Maharishi Mahesh Yogi's ashram in 
Rishikesh, India. The sojourn was in part 
the result of Harrison's effort to gain more 
influence on the band’s direction — he 
was the first among the Beatles to gain 
an interest in Indian music and philoso- 
phies — though at first all the Beatles felt 
the need to reappraise the purposes of 
their success. “I think we were all a bit 
exhausted, spiritually,” McCartney said 
later. “Wed been the Beatles, which was 
marvelous...but I think generally there 
was a feeling of “Yeah, well, it’s great to be 
famous, it’s great to be rich — but what's 
it all for?’” However, unease soon set in. 
When Harrison suspected that Lennon 
and McCartney might be using the re- 
treat as a haven for songwriting, he grew 
displeased. “We're not here to talk music,” 
he complained. “We're here to meditate!” 
Paul's reply was “Oh, yeah, all right, Geor- 
gie boy. Calm down, man.” Ringo Starr 
and his wife, Maureen, left two weeks 
after arriving (Starr, who had stomach 
troubles, couldnt handle the Indian cui- 
sine), and McCartney and his girlfriend, 
actress Jane Asher, followed two weeks 
later. McCartney found the setting too 
much like school. Harrison and Lennon 
stayed until Lennon realized he wasn't 
any closer to solving the troubles he felt 
in his heart: the need to renew both his 
marriage and his artistic purposes. After 
hearing a rumor that the Maharishi had 
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made sexual advances toward a young 
woman at the ashram, Lennon became in- 
censed, and demanded that he and Harr1- 
son leave immediately. 

Something about the whole venture 
seemed to transform Lennon in ways that 
nobody readily understood; after that, 
according to insiders, he always seemed 
anery. The truth is, he was in great de- 
spair; all he had to save him was his art, 
and even that wasn’t relief. “Although...1 
was meditating about eight hours a day,” 
he later said, “I was writing the most mis- 
erable songs on Earth.” 

Back in London, Lennon soon aban- 
doned Cynthia to begin a serious rela- 
tionship and artistic collaboration with 
Yoko Ono, whom hed met in November 
1966. Though Ono has been character- 
ized as an ambitious woman who pursued 
Lennon indomitably, she went through 
her own hurt and disappointment in the 
upheaval that followed, losing access to 
her daughter, Kyoko, and sidelining her 
promising art career at Lennon's behest. 
As she later said, “We sacrificed every- 
thing.” The press and the fans treated 
her with derision: She was called “Jap,” 
“Chink” and “Yellow” in public, and Len- 
non sometimes had to shield her from 
physical harm. 





Lennon wasn't somebody who would 
back off. “He wanted me to be part of the 
group, Ono later said. “He created the 
group, so he thought the others should ac- 
cept that. I didn’t particularly want to be 
part of them.” Instead, Ono made her own 
recordings with Lennon, such as the no- 
torious Two Virgins — an album of exper- 
imental electronic music that bore nude 
photos of the couple. If some found Len- 
non and Ono’s collaborations indulgent 
or farcical, McCartney realized that Ono 
emboldened Lennon. “In fact, she wanted 
more,’ he said. “Do it more, do it double, 
be more daring, take all your clothes off. 
She always pushed him, which he liked. 
Nobody had ever pushed him like that.” 
But McCartney probably also understood 
the true meaning of a record like Two Vir- 
gins: That John Lennon had an unstoppa- 
ble will that, unchecked, could redeem or 
destroy his life, or could undo the Beatles. 
When the group learned that Lennon and 
Ono had started using heroin, the Beat- 
les didn't know what to do about it. “This 
was a fairly big shocker for us,’ McCartney 
said, “because we all thought we were far- 
out boys, but we kind of understood that 
wed never get quite that far-out.” 

Lennon's new partnership with Ono 
meant that he and McCartney would 





“WE'RE ALL TALKING ABOUT PEACE 
and love,” McCartney said of the band around the 
time of ‘Let It Be.’ “But we don’t feel peaceful at all.” 


All of this judgment certainly fed into 
Lennon's rage, but it paled in comparison 
to what developed when Lennon brought 
Ono directly into the Beatles’ world. The 
group had rarely allowed guests into the 
studio, and never tolerated anyone other 
than producer George Martin or perhaps 
a recording engineer, such as Geoff Emer- 
ick, to offer input about a work in prog- 
ress. (The one time Brian Epstein offered 
a suggestion during a recording session, 
John Lennon humiliated the manager 
in front of everybody.) But Lennon didn't 
bring Ono into the Beatles as a guest; 
he brought her in as a full-fledged col- 
laborator. When the Beatles began work 
in May 1968 on their first new LP since 
Set. Pepper, Yoko sat with John on the 
studio floor; she conversed with him con- 
tinually in a low voice, and accompa- 
nied him every time he left the room. 
The first time she spoke in the studio, of- 
fering John advice on a vocal, the room 
fell silent. Then Paul said, “Fuck me! Did 
somebody speak? Who the fuck was that? 
Did you say something, George? Your lips 
didn’t move!” 
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rarely collaborate as composers again. 
Even so, as the band began work on its only 
double album, The Beatles (better known 
as the White Album), the uncommon writ- 
ing and singing skills of both men had 
never been stronger or more diverse. In 
contrast to what he viewed as his own spo- 
radic and inconsistent work during 1967, 
Lennon was now writing at full force, his 
creativity apparently revivified by the re- 
lationship with Ono. (Such songs as “Dear 
Prudence,” “Julia,” “Happiness Is a Warm 
Gun" and “Revolution” were clearly among 
his best work.) Harrison, too, had flowered 
— even Ringo was writing songs — but none 
of these men was now willing to allow the 
others to overshadow or direct his work. 
They had so much material to record, and 
so much distaste for each other, that they 
were recording in three studios, some- 
times 12 hours a day. Each of the Beatles 
treated the others as his supporting musi- 
cians — Which made for some spectacular 
performances and some explosive studio 
moments: Lennon storming out on the te- 
dium of recording McCartney's “Ob-La- 
Di, Ob-La-Da’; Ringo quitting the group 


for almost two weeks after Paul berated 
his drumming on “Back in the U.S.S.R.’; 
Harrison bringing in his friend, guitar- 
ist Eric Clapton, just to win rightful con- 
sideration for “While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps’; McCartney, in a shocking dis- 
play, telling off George Martin in front of 
the band; and Geoff Emerick finally walk- 
ing out, quitting his work with the Beat- 
les over their turbulent and nasty behav- 
ior. When it was finished, The Beatles was 
regarded as a disjointed masterpiece, the 
sound of a band in top form that none- 
theless no longer had hope. In later years, 
McCartney would refer to it as “the Ten- 
sion Album.” 


N THE MEANTIME, THE BEATLES 
pushed ahead with launching their 
new record label, Apple. In truth, 
Apple had started as an investment 
shelter, but it quickly became some- 

thing else. Many other things, in fact: an 

umbrella corporation with film, electron- 
ics, real estate, educational, publishing and 
music divisions — and, most interestingly, 
an experiment in socialism. “Were in the 
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happy position of not needing any more 
money, McCartney said in May 1968, “so 
for the first time the bosses aren't in it for 


a profit...a kind of Western communism.” 
In practice, the company’s chief directive 
became to cultivate new talent. Apple in- 
deed discovered or helped to develop some 
worthy music artists - including James 
Taylor, Badfinger, Mary Hopkin, Jackie 
Lomax, Billy Preston and Doris Troy (the 
label also considered signing the Rolling 
Stones, Crosby, Stills and Nash, Chicago, 
Queen, and Delaney and Bonnie), but since 
the Beatles themselves weren't truly Apple 
artists, the label didn't reap the full benefits 
of their income. They set August 11th, 1968, 
as the debut of Apple Records, with four 
singles to be released that day, including 
Mary Hopkin’s “Those Were the Days” and 
the Beatles’ own “Hey Jude.” McCartney 
had written “Hey Jude” as a paean to Len- 
non'’s son, Julian, as his parents divorced, 
but it took on other meanings as well. Mc- 
Cartney had recently separated from his 
girlfriend of several years, Jane Asher, after 


she caught him with another woman, and 
he was now entering a serious relationship 
with photographer Linda Eastman, whom 
he had known since 1967; for Paul, the song 
came to stand as an anthem of faith in love, 
of taking risks. When Lennon heard “Hey 
Jude,” though, he received it as a benedic- 
tion from his songwriting partner: “The 
words ‘vo out and get her’ - subconsciously 
- [Paul] was saying, “Go ahead, leave me.’ 
On a conscious level, he didn't want me to 
go ahead,” he told Playboy near the end 
of his life. “The angel in him was saying, 
‘Bless you. The devil in him didn’t like it 
at all, because he didn't want to lose his 
partner.” Then, the Beatles played “Hey 
Jude” on David Frost's television show in 
early September 1968 - their first perfor- 
mance before an audience in more than 
two years. As the audience joined in on the 
extended singalong ending, “Hey Jude” 
became an expression of something bigger, 
of the sort of possibilities of community 
that the band, at its best, signified to the 
world outside. 





Inspired by that moment, the Beatles 
realized they had a hunger to play before 
a live audience again - Lennon especial- 
ly seemed excited about the prospects - 
and they arranged for a January date at 
London's Roundhouse, the site of several 
of the city’s famous underground rock & 
roll extravaganzas in the summer of 1967. 
They also decided to film the concert’s 
rehearsals for TV broadcast, and they 
invited Michael Lindsay-Hogg, who had 
made promos for “Rain” and “Paperback 
Writer” with the band years before, to di- 
rect the filming. 

There was something else at work in 
the idea as well: The Beatles saw this as 
an opportunity to discard the image that 
they had epitomized in Sgt. Pepper (Len- 
non had been looking for a way to disavow 
the album ever since its success, seeing 
Pepper as an empty show mastermind- 
ed by McCartney). This new music would 
herald their return to the simpler forma- 
tions that had inspired their love of rock 
& roll in the first place, back in the 1950s. 
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The new music being made by Bob Dylan’s 
sometime backing group, the Band, had 
special bearing on what the Beatles were 
now after. Harrison had recently spent 
time with the group and with Dylan in 
Woodstock, New York, and he came back 
smitten by the collective spontaneous spir- 
it they achieved in the recordings known 
as The Basement Tapes. Seeking that sort 
of feeling, Lennon told George Martin, “I 
don't want any of your production shit. We 
want this to be an honest album....I don't 
want any editing...overdubbing. We just 
record the song and that’s it.” Years later, 
Lennon's implicit repudiation still stung 
Martin. “I assumed all their al- 
bums had been honest,” Martin 
commented in The Beatles, by 
Bob Spitz. McCartney brought 
in a second producer, Glyn 
Johns, which proved something 
of a relief to Martin: To get the 
“inartificial” performances the 
Beatles were now after would 
require endless rehearsals for an 
acceptable single-take record- 
ing, and Martin found it so te- 
dious that he rarely attended 
these rehearsals. 

From the outset, problems 
plagued the project. Because 
the Beatles intended to film the 
rehearsal sessions, which be- 
came known as the “Get Back” 


another Paul McCartney affair, with him 
telling everybody what notes and tempo 
to play, even telling the film director how 
to direct. “Paul would want us to work all 
the time,” Ringo said, “because he was the 
workaholic.” George Martin felt McCart- 
ney had little other choice. “Paul would 
be rather overbossy, which the other boys 
would dislike,” he said. “But it was the 
only way of getting together.... It was just 
a general disintegration.” 

There is a famous scene in the Let It Be 
film in which MeCartney worries that his 
musical guidelines are irritating Harri- 
son too much, and Harrison replies that 


LOVE STORY Ono 
and Lennon at their 
--Fittenhurst Park 
home, near Ascot, 
England, in.1969 





son and Lennon. After being sidelined for 
years, Harrison now found that Yoko Ono 
sometimes had a voice in band matters 
that equaled or even bested his. Worse, 
though, Lennon and Ono were now prac- 
ticing what was known as “heightened 
awareness — based on a belief that ver- 
bal communication was unnecessary be- 
tween people “tuned in” to larger truths. 
Its real effect, however, was to shut down 
any meaningful or helpful interactions. 
When crucial issues came up, Lennon 
would say nothing, deferring to whatever 
Ono thought - which drove his bandmates 
crazy. McCartney had developed an equa- 
nimity about it all. There were 
only two options, “to oppose 
Yoko and get the Beatles back 
to four or to put up with her.” 
He opted for the latter, because 
he didn't want to lose John. In 
addition, he said, he felt he had 
no place in telling John to leave 
Yoko at home. It did, however, 
always rankle McCartney when 
Ono would refer to the Beat- 
les without “the” - as in, “Beat- 
les will do this, Beatles will do 
that.” Paul tried to correct her - 
“Actually, it’s the Beatles, luv” - 
to no avail. 

Finally, Harrison reached a 
breaking point. Early in the af- 
ternoon of January 10th, Har- 





“JOHN WANTED ME TO BE PART OF 


the group,” Ono said. “He created the group, so he 
thought the others should accept that.” 


sessions after the original title of the 
album that was finally released as Let It 
Be, they set up at Twickenham Film Stu- 
dios, which meant conforming to union 
filming hours, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. — hardly 
the Beatles’ hours. None of this would 
have been so bad if they had retained en- 
thusiasm for the idea, but by the morn- 
ing of January 2nd, 1969, when rehearsals 
began, nobody but McCartney seemed to 
remember why they were there. Though 
the sessions would be uncommonly pro- 
ductive in one sense - the Beatles played 
52 original songs in that month of Jan- 
uary 1969, several of which would soon 
make up Abbey Road and would also ap- 
pear as some of the best material on the 
group members’ early solo albums - all 
the bad feelings that had been festering 
for some time would come to the fore. 
McCartney tried to keep the others on 
track, but it was a thankless task. The 
others found his cajoling noxious and 
condescending. To them, it had become 
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he'll play whatever Paul wants from him, 
even if it means playing nothing. “You're 
not annoying me anymore, Harrison 
says, with palpable annoyance. The scene 
has been taken to represent the crux 
of the sessions problem: that McCart- 
ney was pushy and insensitive, and that 
Harrison got fed up with it all. To be 
sure, Harrison had legitimate griev- 
ances. He had long been relegated to 
the role of sideman by Lennon and Mc- 
Cartney. But Harrison was troubled by 
other matters. He had come to dislike in- 
tensely the idea of a live show - and as 
the time grew closer, his protests grew 
bolder. By then, the Roundhouse date had 
fallen through, and when Lindsay-Hogg 
suggested a bigger or more exotic set- 
ting, such as a show in a Roman amphi- 
theater, Harrison was sickened. “It would 
be just our luck to get a load of cunts in 
there,” he said. 

The most dangerous tensions during 
January, though, passed between Harri- 


rison and Lennon got into a fight that 
they had to later deny came to blows 
(though George Martin would tell Len- 
non biographer Philip Norman that the 
argument indeed became physical, but 
“was hushed up afterwards”). The mo- 
ments of that confrontation are among 
the few that Lindsay-Hogg was unable 
to capture for posterity. He did, however, 
manage to film Harrison apparently quit- 
ting the Beatles. “I’m out of here,” he said, 
packing up his guitar. “Put an ad in [the 
papers] and get a few people in. See you 
‘round the clubs.” 

McCartney and Starr seemed shocked, 
but Lennon was unruffled, launch- 
ing into a version of the Who's “A Quick 
One, While He’s Away,” essentially mock- 
ing Harrison's anguish. Later that day, 
Ono took George's place, picked up a 
microphone and launched into a word- 
less blues, as the remaining Beatles 
joined in, not sure what else to do if they 
wanted to keep Lennon from bolting as 
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well, (It is, in fact, a fairly remarkable per- 
formance.) 

Later that afternoon, Lennon suggest- 
ed recruiting Eric Clapton to replace Har- 
rison: “The point is, George leaves, and do 
we want to carry on as the Beatles? I cer- 
tainly do.” 

On Sunday, January 12th, all four Beat- 
les met at Starr’s house to try to resolve 
their differences, but when Ono persisted 
in speaking out on Lennon's behalf, Har- 
rison walked out. The Beatles finally 
reached an accord days later, but Har- 
rison imposed stiff terms: No more talk 
about any major live concerts, and no 
more work at Twickenham studios. Ono, 
however, would remain in attendance at 
all sessions, alongside John. “Yoko only 
wants to be accepted,” Lennon said. “She 
wants to be one of us.” When Starr replied, 
“She's not a Beatle, John, and she never 
will be,” Lennon dug in his heels. “Yoko 
is part of me now. We're John and Yoko, 
we're together.” 

Almost two weeks after George's walk- 
out, the Beatles resumed playing, this 
time in a studio in the basement of the 
Beatles’ Apple headquarters on Savile 
Row. That same day, Harrison brought in 
organist Billy Preston, whom the Beatles 
had met in Hamburg, Germany, in 1962, 
and who later played with Sam Cooke and 
Ray Charles. Preston played on the re- 
maining sessions, and his improvisation- 
al and professional skills brought a new 
and badly needed dignity to the final re- 
hearsal days. Lennon found Preston so vi- 
talizing that he wanted to add him imme- 
diately as a bona fide, permanent member 
of the group, a fifth Beatle. McCartney's 
response was adamant. “It’s bad enough 
with four,” he said. 


IME WAS RUNNING OUT 

on the project. Starr was 

obliged to begin filming The 

Magic Christian within days, 

. andit was plain by the end of 
January that there was no longer time to 
plan a concert anywhere. Still, the Beatles 
and Lindsay-Hogg wanted an ending for 
the film they had begun, and on January 
29th, somebody - some say Ringo, others 
claim it was Paul or even Lindsay-Hogg 
— suggested staging a concert the next 
afternoon on the rooftop of Apple’s offices. 
The following afternoon, waiting in the 
stairwell just below the roof, Harrison and 
Starr suddenly werent sure they wanted 
to go through with the venture, but at the 
last instant, Lennon said, “Oh, fuck, let's 
do it,” and he and the others, accompanied 
by Preston, stepped onto their makeshift 
stage, overlooking London's tailoring dis- 
trict. This was the Beatles’ only concert- 
style performance since August 1966, and 
it would be their last. That it was also the 
finest of their live shows says much about 
the collective power of the musicianship 


GET BACK Harrison, 
McCartney and Lennon 
record Let It Bein 
January 1969. 
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tles’ albums get their first 


sonic upgrade 1n 22 years. By Brian Hiatt 
P& ¥ ry 


ver since the Beatles’ albums first 
K appeared on CD, in 1987, fans have 

complained about the discs’ anemic 
sound quality. After a 22-year wait, the 
caretakers of the band's legacy are finally 
doing something about it - with remasters 
of all 14 albums hitting stores on Septem- 
ber 9th. “l remember going into a mu- 
seum and seeing Winston Churchill's old 
papers, and they were getting browner 
and crinklier,” says Paul McCartney. “And 
what the joy for meis, our stuff is going 
the other way. It's getting clearer, and as 
long as the mixes and stuff are very care- 
fully followed, which the guys at Abbey 
Road do, you know it's not as if it’s just a 
bunch of people in China doing it.” 

ROLLING STONE's July 1987 review of the 

original CD releases complained that they 
were “shriller and more grating” than 
the vinyl versions. And as digital sound 
improved over the years, the CDs’ short- 
comings only became more obvious. (In 
contrast, the Rolling Stones’ catalog has 
been remastered at least three times since 
its original release.) But it wasn’t until four 
years ago that McCartney, Ringo Starr and 
Beatle widows Yoko Ono and Olivia Harri- 
son finally approved the idea of remasters 
- and a team of Abbey Road engineers 
(headed by Allan Rouse, who worked with 


George Martin on 1995's Beatles Anthol- 
ogy) immediately went to work. 

The first step was to transfer the 
original master tapes - housed “ina vault 
with two steel doors, both with combina- 
tion locks, an alarm, two cameras anda 
smoke detector,” says Rouse - to digital 
files, one song at a time. The remaster- 
ing team spent hours debating how much 
to clean up the recordings by removing 
hiss and other flaws. “What we did agree 
on was that if it was part of the Beatles’ 
performance, we weren't going to remove 
it,” says Rouse. “The squeaky chair at the 
end of ‘A Day in the Life,’ breaths, coughs, 
anything that was actually really part of 
the performance, those stayed. Anything 
that we considered to be technical - clicks, 
sibilance, pops, bad edits, drop-outs, hum, 
things that were a technical problem - we 
would either try and improve them or, if 
possible, remove them or, repair them.” 

One of the most fraught issues was 
loudness. The 1987 CDs are dramatically 
out of step with current trends in master- 
ing - they sound puny next to more recent 
rock releases, which make extensive use 
of audio limiting to reduce dynamic range 
and make songs seem louder. After exten- 
sive debate, the engineers ended up using 
a “tiny amount” of limiting - which still 
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had a major effect on the sound: “I Amthe 
Walrus,” the title track from Set. Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band and other rock 
tunes have a newfound heft and thump. 
“It gave it a little lift,” says Rouse. 

The remasters mostly offer improve- 
ments that are subtle but noticeable. 
“Love Me Do,” for instance, loses its 
dusty, distant haze of age, and “The Long 
and Winding Road” no longer has what 
Rouse described as a “muffled” quality 
to it. Otherwise, it’s a matter of suddenly 
noticing details: McCartney's nimble bass 
line on “And Your Bird Can Sing,” the vivid 
three-dimensionality of Starr's opening 
and closing high-hat on “While My Guitar 
Gently Weeps,” the cinematic quality of 
the choirs and orchestra on “Good Night.” 

But even before engineers began 
tweaking them, the digital transfers im- 
mediately sounded better than the 1987 
versions, for two reasons: Analog-to- 
digital converters have vastly improved 
since then, and they were also able to 
work at a higher resolution than before: 
specifically, 24 bit, 
192 kHz, which is 
used in the Blu-ray 
audio format. At 
that bit rate, the 
engineers say, the 
digital version is 
indistinguishable 
from the original 
masters - but, alas, 
there are no plans 
yet for a Blu-ray = . 
release, (“There's 
plenty of time,” McCartney says.) 

The engineers were well aware that 
many listeners won't even spend much 
time listening in CD quality, let alone 
Blu-ray - they'll rip the CDs to their iPods 
and listen to them in lossy MP3 or AAC for- 
mats. “It’s like if you clean up a painting 
and then you photocopy it or something,” 
says engineer Paul Hicks. “The thing is, it’s 
still going to look better, even though it’s 
a photocopy. It was definitely worth doing 
this, because the resolution might not 
be as good, but it will still be clearer and 
better, and hopefully there will be things 
people are going to hear that they haven't 
previously.” 

In addition to the stereo remasters, 
the team assembled a new box set, The 
Beatles in Mono, which collects every 
existing mono mix of the band’s music. 
It's the first time that the mono mixes of 
Set. Pepper, the White Album and Magical 
Mystery Tour have ever been released 
on CD. (Confusingly, the 1987 CD releases 
of the Beatles’ first four albums - Please 
Please Me, With the Beatles, A Hard Day’s 
Night and Beatles for Sale - used the 
mono mixes. The new releases will use 
the stereo ones instead, with the monos 
relegated to the box set.) 

The mono versions are no mere curios- 
ity. They can be radically different, to 
the point where there's entirely different 
vocal effects on, say, “Lucy in the Sky With 
Diamonds” - and rock songs like “Helter 
Skelter” hit with a revelatory, garage-y 
force. Up until Abbey Road, the Beatles 
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“It sounds like I’m 
back in the session,” 
says McCartney. “I 
hear John and think, 
‘There he is.’ You can 
almost close your 
eyes and see him.” 


themselves focused almost entirely on the 
mono versions. “In the main, we thought 
in mono,” McCartney says, noting that the 
band spent weeks on the mono mix of Sgt. 
Pepper, and then left the stereo to George 
Martin and engineer Geoff Emerick. “The 
stereo mix wasn’t really important to 

us - we figured, well, you just spread the 
mono.” 

Some Beatles fans will be eager to com- 
pare the new remasters to their original 
vinyl - but while the engineers did make 
their own comparisons to the LPs, match- 
ing them wasn’t the point. “No one’s heard 
the master tapes apart from us,” says Guy 
Massey, one of the engineers. “And you 
have to remember some of the limitations 
of vinyl - they had to cut some of the low 
end off to master it.” Adds Rouse, “These 
releases are just alittle closer to the mas- 
ter tape than you've heard before.” 

McCartney judges the reissues by an 
even higher standard. “It sounds like it 
did in the room when you recorded it,” he 
says. “We had this pure sound, then the 
minute it goes downa 
bunch of wires it's going 
to get fucked up to some 
degree. So it now sounds 
like I’m back inthe room, 
in the session.” 

The remastered albums 
come with new liner notes 
and mini making-of docu- 
mentaries, but no bonus 
tracks. After the outtakes- 
filled Anthology release, 
the Beatles are reluctant 
to dig deeper into the vaults - which include 
hundreds of hours of unreleased record- 
ings, from unheard Beatles tunes to early 
versions of tracks that ended up on solo 
records. “George Harrison and | were jok- 
ing when we did the Anthology - we were 
saying, you know, the next album should 
be called ‘Scraping the Bottom of the 
Barrel,” says McCartney. “Because there 
is that element to it, like, ‘Come on, guys, 
fuck, we made all these Beatles records so 
lovely and shiny and terrific and now we're 
looking for the outtake that got away.’” 
Still, there is material McCartney would like 
to release - including “Now and Then,” an 
extra Anthology-era song that (like “Free 
as a Bird”) found Harrison, McCartney and 
Starr adding to a John Lennon recording. 
“George didn't like it - basically, he didn't 
think it was good enough,” says McCartney. 

McCartney admits he’s no audiophile. 
“| can listen to a record onthe radio on 
the beach and it sounds OK to me,” he 
says, sitting in Abbey Road Studios, where 
he’s co-producing a new album by his 
son James’ band, the Light. “I'm prob- 
ably the least tech person in the universe, 
you know. And John wasn’t an audiophile 
either. It was always George Harrison who 
spotted when Capitol re-EQ’ed our albums 
[in the Sixties].” So McCartney sees the re- 
masters in emotional terms, not technical 
ones. “Now | hear John and think, ‘There 
he is,” he says. “Like, you can almost 
close your eyes and you can kind of see 
him, because the quality is so real. So | 
like that about it.” 





and charisma that they had nurtured over 
the years, and that even mutual recrimina- 
tions couldn't nullify. As they played for 
that near-hour in the bitter cold, triumph- 
ing by way of matchless instincts, Lennon 
and McCartney trading smiles at every 
keen or botched moment, their best truth 
became plain: The Beatles were a true kin- 
ship - a family with a shared history that 
spoke a language they would never forget. 
Those moments, though, weren't enough 
to redeem what was about to happen. 

Reportedly, the earlier fight between 
Harrison and Lennon started with a re- 
mark Lennon had made in an early- 
January newspaper article, in which he 
said that if Apple kept losing money at its 
present rate, he - and therefore the Beat- 
les - would be bankrupt by midyear. It was 
perhaps an overstatement, but Apple was 
in fact running out of control, and neither 
Harrison nor McCartney appreciated Len- 
non spreading that news. 

As aresult of all the artist signings, and 
the price of buying the Savile Row build- 
ing plus paying high salaries to friends and 
executives, Apple's expenses soared. Like 
all the Beatles, McCartney was an Apple 
director, but in the company’s crucial first 
year, he was the only one who took a daily 
interest in the business. (Harrison, always 
the first to sour on anything, told confi- 
dants he hated Apple and its “rooms full 
of lunatics...and all kinds of hangers-on.”) 
In those first months, McCartney tried to 
curb the company’s outlay, but he was met 
with the other Beatles’ resistance; they had 
no real conception of economic realities, 
since they simply spent what they needed 
or desired, and had Apple pick up the bills. 
When Paul warned them of the financial 
problems, he was confronted with the view 
that worry over money matters was an out- 
moded mind-set. “It was like a traitorous 
utterance,” he said. “It was a rather un- 
communist thing to do...and anything I 
said seemed to come out wrong.” McCart- 
ney recalled trying to alert Lennon that he 
in particular was spending far too much. 
“[ said, "Look, John. I’m right.’ And he 
said, “You fucking would be, wouldn't you? 
Youre always right, aren't you?’” 

Matters finally hit a critical point when 
an accountant quit, leaving behind a blunt 
memo: “Your personal finances are in a 
mess. Both McCartney and Lennon now 
felt that Apple needed a firm hand — that 
perhaps it was time for the Beatles to ac- 
quire a new manager. They approached 
various financiers and consultants, and 
McCartney soon believed he had found 
the ideal solution close at hand: Linda 
Eastman’s father, Lee, and her brother, 
John, were New York attorneys special- 
izing In artist representation. McCartney 
believed that the Eastmans could manage 
Apple and save the band’s fortunes, but 
the other Beatles were leery. All three felt 
that McCartney already exercised enough 
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sway over the band’s fate, and they did not 
want his potential in-laws also overseeing 
their business. John, in particular, thought 
he couldn't allow his partner such an 
upper hand. 

For years, New York accountant Allen 
Klein had been looking for an entree 
with the Beatles. A brusque and tena- 
cious man, Klein was known for uncov- 
ering lost royalties for music artists, and 
he had managed singer Sam Cooke be- 
fore his death. More recently, he had been 
the business manager for such English 
acts as Herman's Hermits, Donovan and 
the Rolling Stones. However, Klein also 
had a reputation for questionable ethics 
and was under investigation by U.S. fi- 
nancial authorities. Even so, more than 
anything, he wanted the Beatles. He 
had once offered to help Brian Epstein 
make the band bigger fortunes, but 
Epstein had declined even to shake 
Klein's hand. 

After reading Lennon’s comments about 
the Beatles running the risk of going broke, 
Klein managed to inveigle a reluctant 
Peter Brown, a director of Apple, into ar- 
ranging a formal introduction to Lennon. 
On January 28th, 1969, two days before 
the Beatles’ Apple rooftop performance, 
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Klein met Lennon and Ono at a London 
hotel, and charmed both. He knew the 
Beatles’ music inside out — and he knew 
how to get on Lennon's good side: laud- 
ing Lennon's particular contributions to 
various songs, and vouchsafing to Lennon 
Ono’s validity as an artist in her own right. 
Just as important, Klein convinced Len- 
non that they shared a similar sensibility 
— both were streetwise men who had made 
their own way in a hard world. By the eve- 
ning’s end, John and Yoko were won over: 
Lennon and Klein signed a letter of agree- 
ment, and Lennon informed EMI and the 
Beatles the next day. “I don’t give a bugger 
who anybody else wants,” Lennon said. 
“But I’m having Allen Klein for me.” 

This set off the conflagration that killed 
the Beatles. McCartney still tried to ad- 
vance Lee and John Eastman to repre- 
sent the group's interests, and arranged 
a meeting for all the central players. But 
Allen Klein turned the encounter into a 
trap, baiting Lee Eastman, accusing him 
essentially of being a secretive Jew (East- 
man had abandoned the family surname 
Epstein years before), and Lennon joined 
in, Finally, Eastman exploded in fury, call- 
ing Klein “a rodent,” then he and McCart- 
ney left the meeting. “I wouldn't let [East- 
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man| near me, Lennon told ROLLING 
STONE in 1970. “I wouldn't let a fuck- 
in’ animal like that near me who has a 
mind like that.” The worse Klein behaved 
and the more that Eastman impugned 
his character, the more Lennon and Ono 
championed him as the Beatles’ rescuer, 
and Harrison and Starr soon agreed. “Be- 
cause we were all from Liverpool,” Har- 
rison said in the mid-1990s, “we favored 
people who were street people. Lee East- 
man was more of a class-conscious type of 
person. As John was going with Klein, it 
was much easier if we went with him too.” 
Though Mick Jagger, who no longer trust- 
ed Klein at all, tried to dissuade the Beat- 
les - “Don’t go near him,” he wrote in a 
note to McCartney — it was no use. 

This disagreement came at the worst 
possible time for the Beatles, when every- 
thing was happening too fast. In a matter 
of months, the Beatles lost their chance 
to commandeer Brian Epstein’s former 
management firm, NEMS (costing them 
a fortune), and, more crucially, Lennon 
and McCartney lost the rights to North- 
ern Songs, their music publisher. In the 
course of it all, McCartney married Linda 
Eastman on March 12th, 1969, and Len- 
non and Ono married on March 20th, in 
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Gibraltar. In addition, on the same day as 
McCartney's wedding, Harrison and his 
wite, Pattie, were arrested for marijuana 
possession (Lennon and Ono had been ar- 
rested on a similar charge by the same po- 
lice officer months before, and the disposi- 
tion of that case affected Lennon’s life for 
years). Klein had been of no benefit in any 
of the business debacles, despite his assur- 
ances, and yet Lennon, Harrison and Starr 
remained supportive of him. 

On the evening of May 9th, 1969, at a 
recording session at Olympic Sound Stu- 
dios, Allen Klein waited outside while 
Lennon, Harrison and Starr, at his be- 
hest, demanded that McCartney sign a 
three-year management deal with Klein 
immediately. McCartney wouldn't do it. 
He told the others that Klein’s 20 per- 
cent fee was too high, but in truth he sim- 
ply couldn't reconcile himself to the reali- 
ty of Allen Klein as the Beatles’ manager. 
The others grew furious, but McCartney 
held his ground. “The way I saw it, I had to 
save the Beatles’ fortunes,” he said, 

“They said, ‘Oh, fuck off!’ and they 
all stormed off, leaving me with the 
session at Olympic.” 

This was essentially a bat- 
tle between Lennon and McCart- 
ney; these were men fated to pre- 
vail, and neither could afford to 
lose. McCartney eventually suc- 
cumbed, though with a fine subter- 
fuge: When the Beatles signed their 
contract with Klein, McCartney re- 
fused to put his signature on the 
document. Neither Klein nor the oth- 
ers believed this mattered - the Beat- 
les had a majority-rule understand- 
ing. But in that moment of dissent, 
Paul McCartney pulled off the only 
brilliant maneuver that anybody ac- 
complished during the Beatles’ whole 
sorry endgame: By withholding his 
signature, McCartney would later con- 
vince a court that he was no longer 
contractually bound to remain with 
the Beatles and had never been bound 
to Klein. 

By this time, McCartney had lost his 
heart for Apple, the company that had re- 
sulted largely from his vision. In fact, he 
now hated the place, and stopped visit- 
ing the Savile Row offices. When McCart- 
ney would try to reach Klein, the Beatles’ 
nominal manager would sometimes re- 
fuse the call. “Tell him to call back Mon- 
day,” Klein told his receptionist. 

Despite the travail of the “Get Back” 
sessions, the Beatles reconvened to make 
another album. Myth later had it that the 
Beatles knew they were ending and want- 
ed to make a final record worthy of their 
reputation, but the truth is, no matter 
their troubles, the Beatles still liked the 
music they made together, even if they 
didn't like one another. They had already 
been recording intermittently since the 
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January sessions, and had produced “The 
Ballad of John and Yoko” (with just Len- 
non and McCartney) and Harrison's “Old 
Brown Shoe” (with the full band). McCa- 
rtney persuaded George Martin to return 
to the production helm and also brought 
back Geoff Emerick, under assurances 
that the Beatles would work on their best 
behavior. Lennon had to delay his arrival 
at the sessions after wrecking a car that 
he, Ono, Julian and Kvoko were riding in, 
on July Ist, 1969. When Lennon arrived 
at Abbey Road, he had a bed installed on 
the studio floor, so his wife could rest and 
offer commentary. None of the other Beat- 
les dared protest. “The three of them were 
a little bit scared of him,” recalled EMI en- 
gineer Phil McDonald. “John was a pow- 
erful figure, especially with Yoko — a dou- 
ble strength.” 


There were still disagreements, includ- 
ing Lennon barging into McCartney's 
house one day when Paul had missed a 
session, and in a shouting rage, breaking 
a painting hed given McCartney. At an- 
other point, John wanted his and Paul's 
songs relegated to separate sides of the 
vinyl album. In the end, a compromise 
was reached — most of the stand-alone 
songs on one side, and the suite (known as 
“The Huge”) on the other. Just as impor- 
tant, Harrison finally enjoyed some long- 
overdue prominence when his two contri- 
butions, “Something” and “Here Comes 
the Sun,” were recognized as among the 
best work the Beatles recorded during the 
summer of 1969, The resulting album, 
Abbey Road, provided a sweeping display 
of the band’s mature strengths and a per- 
spective on its history, whether the Beat- 
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les intended it that way or not. Lennon 
would later renounce Abbey Road as 
“something slick” that McCartney fash- 
ioned “to preserve the myth,” but Len- 
non had the habit of not appreciating 
anybody's depths but his own. McCart- 
ney had been watching the Beatles come 
apart, and he was grieving over it. Talk- 
ing about the closing segments of Abbey 
Road's suite with Barry Miles, in Paul Me- 
Cartney: Many Years From Now, McCart- 
ney said, “I’m generally quite upbeat but 
at certain times things get to me so much 
that I just can't be upbeat anymore and 
that was one of the times....Carry that 
weight a long time: like forever! That's 
what I meant.” 


Y THE TIME “ABBEY ROAD” 
was released on September 
26th, the Beatles’ fellowship 
had effectively ended. On Sep- 
tember 13th, John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono performed at the Toronto Rock 
& Roll Revival, with a makeshift group 
that included Eric Clapton, and the ex- 


“We went off in the car,” she later told 
Philip Norman, “and he turned to me and 
said, ‘That's it with the Beatles. From now 
on, it’s just you - OK?’ I thought, ‘My God, 
those three guys were the ones entertain- 
ing him for so long. Now I have to be the 
one to take the load.” 

Lennon would in fact send mixed sig- 
nals in the months that followed. In com- 
ments to ROLLING STONE and New Mu- 
sical Express in early 1970, Lennon said 
the Beatles might record again and might 
play at a summer peace festival in Cana- 
da. Harrison, too, had been talking about 
a possible new Beatles tour. “It'll probably 
be a rebirth, you know, for all of us,” Len- 
non said. But McCartney now felt shat- 
tered; the band — the life he had been a 
part of since he was 15 — had been cut off 
from him. “John’s in love with Yoko,” he 
told London’s Evening Standard, “and 
he’s no longer in love with the other three 
of us.” Paul stayed at home with Linda, 
her daughter Heather, and their infant, 
Mary, and began drinking in evenings and 
mornings alike. He stopped writing music 


Lennon had originally insisted on, and by 
early 1970 Klein wanted something more 
commercially appealing. In March, Len- 
non turned over the January 1969 tapes 
- which he described as “the shittiest 
load of badly recorded shit with a lousy 
feeling to it ever” — to legendary “Wall of 
Sound” producer Phil Spector, who had 
produced Lennon’s “Instant Karma!” sin- 
gle in January 1970. (Neither Klein nor 
Spector wanted George Martin involved. 
“I don’t consider him in my league,” Spec- 
tor said. “He's an arranger, that’s all.”) The 
changes that Spector brought to Let Jt Be 
were, at best, for the worse, stifling both 
McCartney's title song and his heartfelt 
ballad, “The Long and Winding Road,” 
with overlayers of orchestration. (Spec- 
tors modifications of “The Long and 
Winding Road” seemed so perverse at 
one point that Starr, who attended the 
overdubbing session, dragged the pro- 
ducer from the studio by the arm and rep- 
rimanded him.) During this time, Spec- 
tor never consulted McCartney about the 
changes he was making, which may have 





“YOU'RE DAFT. [PM BREAKING THE 


group up,” Lennon told McCartney when he tried 
to persuade the Beatles to tour in 1969. 


perience convinced Lennon that he could 
no longer withstand the confines of his 
old band. A week later, during a meeting 
at Apple - with Klein, the Beatles and 
Ono in attendance - McCartney tried 
once more to persuade his bandmates to 
undertake a tour and return to the stage. 
“Let's get back to square one and remem- 
ber what we're all about,” he told them. 
Lennon responded, “I think youre daft. I 
wasnt going to tell you, but I’m breaking 
the group up. It feels good. It feels like 
a divorce.” 

The people in the room didn't know 
whether to be shocked or to take the claim 
as another show of bravado on Lennon's 
part. Nobody - including Ono - knew 
this would happen on this day. “Our jaws 
dropped,” McCartney said. For once, Mc- 
Cartney and Klein were in agreement: 
They persuaded Lennon to hold off on 
any announcement for at least a couple 
of months. Klein had just finished a new 
deal that won the Beatles a substantial 
increase in royalty rates, and he didn’t 
want to spook EMI with the knowledge 
that the band was breaking up. Plus, both 
Klein and McCartney believed that Len- 
non might reconsider; it wasn’t uncom- 
mon for him to swing between extremes. 
But Ono knew better, and she was as un- 
happy as anybody else in that moment. 


altogether, and his temper flared easily. 
Hed fallen into a paralyzing depression, 
until Linda could take no more. “Here I 
am...married to a drunk who won't take 
a bath,” she told a friend, according to 
Peter Carlin’s Paul McCartney: A Life. 
“You don’t have to take this crap,” she fi- 
nally told Paul. “You're a grown man.” 
During Christmas week 1969, McCartney 
took his wife’s advice and started work on 
his first album as an independent artist. 
He called Lennon in March 1970 and in- 
formed him that he too was now leaving 
the Beatles. “Good,” his longtime partner 
replied. “That makes two of us who have 
accepted it mentally.” 

Any lingering chance of reconciliation 
was cut short by a series of blunders that 
Lennon, Klein and Harrison commit- 
ted in the early months of 1970. By then, 
the January 1969 rehearsal and record- 
ing sessions had been edited, and Klein 
wanted an album to accompany the film, 
which was now called Let It Be, after 
a song by McCartney. (Though Abbey 
Road was recorded later than Let It Be, it 
had already been released in September 
1969.) Glyn Johns had tried to assemble 
an album in 1969; Paul indicated he was 
OK with it, but John hated what he heard. 
Ironically, the results were too close to the 
rough-and-raw recording aesthetic that 


been Klein and Lennon’s intention. After 
finally hearing Spector’s new mixes, Mc- 
Cartney requested changes, but Klein 
told him it was too late. (In late 2003, 
McCartney and Starr would issue a 
new version of Let It Be called Let It 
Be... Naked, free of Spector's arrange- 
ments and the jokey asides that Lennon 
had pushed for.) 

The final affront came when Klein, 
Harrison and Lennon determined that 
McCartney couldn't release his debut solo 
album on April 17th, 1970, as originally 
planned, but had to push back the date 
to June 4th to allow room for Let It Be, 
which was now set for April 24th. When 
Lennon and Harrison sent Starr as an 
emissary to McCartney's home to deliv- 
er a letter to that effect, McCartney re- 
acted with uncharacteristic vehemence; 
just as the argument might have turned 
physical, he tossed Ringo from his house. 
When Starr returned, he felt bad for what 
they were doing to Paul and asked that 
they let McCartney keep his album’s orig- 
inal release date. Harrison and Lennon 
consented, pushing Let Jt Be to May, but 
they resented McCartney. The feeling had 
turned mutual. “Were all talking about 
peace and love,” McCartney told a news- 
paper at the time, “but really we're not 
feeling peaceful at all.” [Cont. on 94] 
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SICK AND 


How Washington is screwing up health care retorm— 





ET’S START WITH THE OBVIOUS: AMERICA 





has not only the worst but the dumbest health 

care system in the developed world. It’s become a 

black leprosy eating away at the American exper- 

iment — a bureaucracy so insipid and mean and 
illogical that even our darkest criminal minds wouldnt be equal 
to dreaming it up on purpose. * The system doesn’t work for 
anyone. It cheats patients and leaves them to die, denies insur- 
ance to 47 million Americans, forces hospitals to spend billions 
haggling over claims, and systematically bleeds and harasses 
doctors with the specter of catastrophic litigation. Even as a 
mechanism for delivering bonuses to insurance-company fat 
cats, it’s a miserable failure: Greedy insurance bosses who spent 
a generation denying preventive care to patients now see their 
profits sapped by millions of customers who enter the system 


only when they’Te sick with incurably expensive illnesses. 


The cost of all of this to society, 
in illness and death and lost pro- 
ductivity and a soaring federal defi- 
cit and plain old anxiety and anger, 
is incalculable - and that’s the good 
news. The bad news is our failed 
health care system won't get fixed, 
because it exists entirely within the 
confines of yet another failed sys- 
tem: the political entity known as 
the United States of America. 

Just as we have a medical system 
that is not really designed to care for 
the sick, we have a government that 
is not equipped to fix actual crises. 
What our government is good at is 
something else entirely: effecting the 
appearance of action, while leaving 
the actual reform behind in a dia- 
bolical labyrinth of ingenious legis- 
lative maneuvers. 

Over the course of this summer, 
those two failed systems have col- 
lided in a spectacular crossroads 
moment in American history. We 
have an urgent national emergency 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
a comfortable majority of ostensi- 
bly simpatico Democrats who were 
elected by an angry population, in 
large part, specifically to reform 
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health care. When they all sat down 
in Washington to tackle the prob- 
lem, it amounted to a referendum 
on whether or not we actually have a 
functioning government. 

It’s a situation that one would have 
thought would be sobering enough 
to snap Congress into real action 
for once. Instead, they did the exact 
opposite, doubling down on the 
same-old, same-old and laboring day 
and night in the halls of the Capitol to 
deliver us a tour de force of old think- 
ing and legislative trickery, as if that’s 
what we really wanted. Almost every 
single one of the main players — from 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi to Blue 
Dog turncoat Max Baucus - found 
some unforeseeable, unique-to-them 
way to fuck this thing up. Even Ted 
Kennedy, for whom successful health 
care reform was to be the great vindi- 
cating achievement of his career, and 
Barack Obama, whose entire pres- 
idency will likely be judged by this 
bill, managed to come up small when 
the lights came on. 

We might look back on this sum- 
mer someday and think of it as the 
moment when our government lost 
us for good. It was that bad. 
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ERE’S WHERE WE ARE RIGHT 
H now: Before Congress recessed in 

August, four of the five committees 
working to reform health care had pro- 
duced draft bills. On the House side, bills 
were developed by the commerce, ways and 
means, and labor committees. On the Sen- 
ate side, a bill was completed by the HELP 
committee (Health, Education, Labor and 
Pensions, chaired by Ted Kennedy). The 
only committee that didnt finish a bill 
is the one that’s likely to matter most: 
the Senate Finance Committee, chaired 
by the infamous obfuscating dick Max 
Baucus, a right-leaning Democrat from 
Montana who has received $2,880,631 in 
campaign contributions from the health 
care industry. 

The game in health 
care reform has mostly 
come down to whether 
or not the final bill that is 
hammered out from the 
work of these five commit- 
tees will contain a public 
option — 1.e., an option for 
citizens to buy in to a gov- 
ernment-run health care 
plan. Because the plan 
wouldn't have any profit 
motive — and wouldn't 
have to waste money on 
executive bonuses and 
corporate marketing — it ral 
would automatically cost : | 
less than private insur- 
ance. Once such a pub- 
lic plan is on the market, 
it would also drive down 
prices offered by for-prof- 
it insurers — a move essential to offset the 
added cost of covering millions of unin- 
sured Americans. Without a public option, 
any effort at health care reform will be as 
meaningful as a manicure for a gunshot 
victim. “The public option is the main thing 
on the table,” says Michael Behan, an aide 
to Sen. Bernie Sanders of Vermont. “It’s 
really coming down to that.” 

The House versions all contain a public 
option, as does the HELP committee's ver- 
sion in the Senate. So whether or not there 
will be a public option in the end will like- 
ly come down to Baucus, one of the big- 
gest whores for insurance-company money 
in the history of the United States. The 
early indications are that there is no pub- 
lic option in the Baucus version; the chair- 
man hinted he favors the creation of non- 
profit insurance cooperatives, a lame-ass 
alternative that even a total hack like Sen. 
Chuck Schumer has called a “fig leaf.” 

Even worse, Baucus has set things up so 
that the final Senate bill will be drawn up 
by six senators from his committee: a gang 
of three Republicans (Chuck Grassley of 
lowa, Olympia Snowe of Maine, Mike Enzi 
of Wyoming) and three Democrats (Bau- 
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cus, Kent Conrad of North Dakota, Jeff 
Bingaman of New Mexico) known by the 
weirdly Maoist sobriquet “Group of Six.” 
The setup senselessly submarines the com- 
mittee’s Democratic majority, effectively 
preventing members who advocate a pub- 
lic option, like Jay Rockefeller of West Vir- 
ginia and Robert Menendez of New Jersey, 
from seriously influencing the bill. Getting 
movement on a public option — or any other 
meaningful reform — will now require the 
support of one of the three Republicans 
in the group: Grassley (who has received 
$9,034,000 from the health sector), Snowe 
($756,000) or Enzi ($627,000). 

This is what the prospects for real health 
care reform come down to - whether one of 
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three Republicans from tiny states with no 
major urban populations decides, out of the 
goodness of his or her cash-fattened heart, 
to forsake forever any contributions from 
the health-insurance industry (and, proba- 
bly, aid for their re-election efforts from the 
Republican National Committee). 

This, of course, is the hugest of long 
shots. But just to hedge its bets even fur- 
ther and ensure that no real reforms pass, 
Congress has made sure to cover itself, sab- 
otaging the bill long before it even got to 
Baucus’ committee. To do this, they used a 
five-step system of subtle feints and legis- 
lative tricks to gut the measure until there 
was nothing left. 


STEP ONE 
AIM LOW 


EADING INTO THE HEALTH 
H care debate, there was only ever 

one genuinely dangerous idea out 
there, and that was a single-payer system. 
Used by every single developed country 
outside the United States (with the partial 
exceptions of Holland and Switzerland, 


which offer limited and highly regulated 
private-insurance options), single-payer 
allows doctors and hospitals to bill and be 
reimbursed by a single government entity. 
In America, the system would eliminate 
private insurance, while allowing doctors 
to continue operating privately. 

In the real world, nothing except a 
single-payer system makes any sense. 
There are currently more than 1,300 pri- 
vate insurers in this country, forcing doc- 
tors to fill out different forms and follow 
different reimbursement procedures for 
each and every one. This drowns medical 
facilities in idiotic paperwork and jacks 
up prices: Nearly a third of all health 
care costs in America are associated with 
wasteful administration. 
Fully $350 billion a year 
could be saved on paper- 
work alone if the U.S. 
went to a single-payer sys- 
tem - more than enough 
to pay for the whole god- 
damned thing, if anyone 
had the balls to stand up 
and say so. 

Everyone knows this, 
including the president. 
Last spring, when he met 
with Rep. Lynn Woolsey, 
the co-chair of the Con- 
gressional Progressive 
Caucus, Obama openly 
said so. “He said if he were 
starting from scratch, he 
would have a single-pay- 
er system, says Woolsey. 
“But he thought it wasn’t 
possible, because it would 
disrupt the health care industry.” 

Huh? This isn't a small point: The pres- 
ident and the Democrats decided not to 
press for the only plan that makes sense for 
everyone, in order to preserve an industry 
that is not only cruel and stupid and dys- 
functional, but through its rank inefficien- 
cy has necessitated the very reforms now 
being debated. Even though the Demo- 
crats enjoy a political monopoly and could 
have started from a very strong bargaining 
position, they chose instead to concede at 
least half the battle before it even began. 

Obama wasn't the only big Democrat 
to mysteriously abandon his position on 
single-payer. House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
and Rep. Henry Waxman, the influential 
chair of the House commerce committee, 
have both backed away from their long- 
time support of single-payer. Hell, even 
Max-freaking-Baucus once conceded the 
logic of single-payer, saying only that it 
isn't feasible politically. “There may come 
atime when we can push for single-payer,” 
he said in February. “At this time, it’s not 
going to get to first base in Congress.” 

And helping it not get to first base was... 
Max Baucus. It was Baucus’ own commit- 
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tee that held the first round-table discus- 
sions on reform. In three days of hearings 
last May, he invited no fewer than 41 peo- 
ple to speak. The list featured all the usual 
industry hacks, including big insurers like 
America’s Health Insurance Plans (AHIP), 
Blue Cross and Aetna. It’s worth noting 
that several of the organizations invited - 
including AHIP and Amgen - employ sev- 
eral former Baucus staffers as lobbyists, 
including two of his ex-chiefs of staff. 

Not one of the 41 witnesses, however, 
was in favor of single-payer — even though 
eliminating the insurance companies en- 
joys broad public support. Leading acdvo- 
cates of single-payer, including doctors 
from the Physicians for a National Health 
Program, implored Baucus to allow them 
to testify. When he refused, a group of 
eight single-payer activists, in- 
cluding three doctors, stood up 
during the hearings and asked 
to be included in the discus- 
sion. One of the all-time clas- 
sic moments in the health care 
reform movement came when 
the second protester to stand 
up, Katie Robbins of Health 
Care Now, declared, “We need 
single-payer health care!” 

To which Baucus, who looked 
genuinely frightened, replied, 
“We need more police!” 

The eight protesters were led 
away in handcuffs and spent 
about seven hours in jail. “It’s 
funny, the policemen were all 
telling us their horror stories 
about health care,” recalls Dr. Margaret 
Flowers, one of the physicians who was 
jailed. “One was telling us about his moth- 
er who was 62 and lost her job and was 
uninsured, waiting to get Medicare when 
she was 65.” The protesters were sentenced 
to six months’ probation. Baucus later met 
with them and conceded that not includ- 
ing single-payer advocates in the discus- 
sion had been a mistake, although it was 
“too late” to change that. 

Single-paver advocates have had an 
equally tough time getting a hearing with 
the president. In March, the White House 
refused to allow Rep. John Conyers to in- 
vite two physicians who support single-pay- 
er to the health care summit that Obama 
was holding to kick off the reform effort. 
Three months later, a single-payer advo- 
cate named David Scheiner, who served 
as Obamas physician for 22 years, was 
mysteriously bumped from a prime-time 
forum on health care, where he had been 
invited to ask the president a question. 

Many of the health care advisers in 
Obama's inner circle, meanwhile, are in- 
dustry hacks - people like Nancy-Ann 
DeParle, the president's health care czar, 
who has served on the boards of for-prof- 
it companies like Medco Health Solutions 


and Triad Hospitals. DeParle is so un- 
threatening to the status quo that Karen 
Ignagni, the insurance industry's leading 
lobbyist-gorgon, praised her “extensive 
experience’ and “strong track record.” 

Behind closed doors, Obama also moved 
to cut a deal with the drug industry. “It’s a 
dirty deal,” says Russell Mokhiber, one of 
the protesters whom Baucus had arrest- 
ed. “The administration told them, ‘Sin- 
2le-paver is off the table. In exchange, we 
want you on board.” In August, the Phar- 
maceutical Research and Manufacturers 
of America announced that the industry 
would contribute an estimated $150 mil- 
lion to campaign for Obamacare. 

Even the Congressional Progressive 
Caucus, whose 80-plus members have 
overwhelmingly supported single-payer 


WHETHER 


REFORM WORKS 


will come down to Sen. Max 
Baucus, one of the biggest 
insurance-company whores 


in U.S. history. 


legislation in the past, decided not to draw 
a line in the sand. They agreed to back 
down on single-payer, seemingly with the 
understanding that Pelosi would push for 
a strong public option — a sort of miniver- 
sion of single-payer, a modest, govern- 
ment-run insurance plan that would serve 
as a test model for the real thing. But one 
of the immutable laws of politics in the U.S. 
Congress is that progressives will always be 
screwed by their own leaders, as soon as 
the opportunity presents itself. And with a 
bill the size and scope of health care, there 
was plenty of opportunity. 


STEP TWO 


(Sl DEL 
PUBLIC OPTION 


NCE SINGLE-PAYER WAS OFF 
t the table, the Democrats lost their 

best bargaining chip. Rather than 
being in a position to use the fear of radical 
legislation to extract concessions from the 
right — a position Obama seemingly gave 
away at the outset, by punting on single- 
payer —- Republicans and conservative Blue 
Dog Democrats suddenly realized that they 





had the upper hand. Pelosi and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Harry Reid would now give 
away just about anything to avoid having to 
walk away without a real health care bill. 

The situation was made worse as the 
flagging economy ate away at Obama's po- 
litical capital. Polls showed the percentage 
of “highly engaged” Democrats plummet- 
ing, while the percentage of “highly en- 
gaged” Republicans - inspired by idiotic 
scare stories from Rush Limbaugh and 
Sarah Palin about socialized medicine 
and euthanasia - rose rapidly. By late sum- 
mer, “the depth of Republican support 
was starting to rival the breadth of Dem- 
ocratic support, said noted statistician 
Nate Silver. The more the Republicans and 
Blue Dogs fidgeted and fucked around, 
the easier it would be for them to kill the 
public option. Democrats, who 
on the morning after Election 
Day could have passed a single- 
payer system without opposi- 
tion, Were now in a desperate 
hurry to make a deal. 

The public option is hardly a 
cure-all: Among other things, 
it does nothing to reduce the 
$350 billion a year in unnec- 
essary paperwork and admin- 
istrative overhead that makes 
the current system so expen- 
sive and maddening. “That's 
one of the big issues,” says an 
aide to a member of the pro- 
eressive caucus. “None of this 
addresses the paperwork issue. 
It might even make it worse.” 
But the basic idea of the public option 
is sound enough: create a government 
health plan that citizens could buy through 
regulated marketplaces called insurance 
“exchanges run at the state level. Simply 
by removing the profit motive, the govern- 
ment plan would be cheaper than private 
insurance, “The goal here was to offer the 
rock-bottom price, the Walmart price, so 
that people could buy insurance practical- 
ly at cost,” says one Senate aide. 

The logic behind the idea was so un- 
assailable that its opponents often inad- 
vertently found themselves arguing for 
it. “Assurances that the government plan 
would play by the rules that private insur- 
ers play by are implausible,” groused right- 
wing douchebag George Will. “Competi- 
tion from the public option must be unfair, 
because government does not need to make 
a profit and has enormous pricing and ne- 
gotiating powers.” In other words, if you 
offer a public plan that doesn’t systemati- 
cally fuck every single person in the coun- 
try by selling health care at inflated pric- 
es and raking in monster profits, private 
insurers just won't be able to compete. 

Will wasn't the only prominent opponent 
of reform openly arguing in favor of the in- 
surance industry's right to continue doing 
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business inefficiently. Sen. Ben Nelson, 
who together with Baucus are the Laverne 
and Shirley of turncoat Democrats, com- 
plained that the public option “would win 
the game.” Senate Minority Leader Mitch 
McConnell admitted that “private insur- 
ance will not be able to compete with a gov- 
ernment option.” This is a little like com- 
plaining that Keanu Reeves was robbed of 
an Oscar just because he can't act. 

For a while, the public option looked like 
it might have a real chance at passing. In 
the House, both the ways and means com- 
mittee and the labor committee passed 
draft bills that contained a genuine pub- 
lic option. But then conservative oppo- 
nents of the plan, the so-called Blue Dog 
Democrats, mounted their counterattack. 
A powerful bloc composed primarily of 
drawling Southerners in ill- 
fitting suits, the Blue Dogs 
— a gang of puffed-up polit- 
ical mulattos hired by the 
DNC to pass as almost-Re- 
publicans in red-state bat- 
tlegrounds — present them- 
selves as a quasi-religious 
order, worshipping at the 
sacred altar of “fiscal re- 
sponsibility” and “deficit 
reduction.” On July 9th, in 
a harmless-sounding letter 
to Pelosi, 40 Blue Dogs ex- 
pressed concern that doctors 
in the public option “must be 
fairly reimbursed at negoti- 
ated rates, and their partic- 
ipation must be voluntary.” 
Paying doctors “using Medicare's below- 
market rates,” they added, “would seri- 
ously weaken the financial stability of our 
local hospitals.” 

The letter was an amazing end run 
around the political problem posed by the 
public option — i.e., its unassailable status 
as a more efficient and cheaper health care 
alternative. The Blue Dogs were demand- 
ing that the very thing that makes the pub- 
lic option work — curbing costs to taxpay- 
ers by reimbursing doctors at Medicare 
rates plus five percent — be scrapped. In- 
stead, the Blue Dogs wanted compensa- 
tion rates for doctors to be jacked up, on 
the government's tab. The very Democrats 
who make a point of boasting about their 
unwavering commitment to fiscal conser- 
vatism were lobbying, in essence, for a big 
fat piece of government pork for doctors. 
“Cost should be the number-one concern 
to the Blue Dogs,” grouses Rep. Woolsey. 
“That's why they're Blue Dogs.” 

In the end, the Blue Dogs won. When the 
House commerce committee passed its bill, 
the public option no longer paid Medicare- 
plus-five-percent. Instead, it required the 
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government to negotiate rates with provid- 
ers, ensuring that costs would be dramati- 
cally higher. According to one Democratic 
aide, the concession would bump the price 
of the public option by $1,800 a year for the 
average family of four. 

In one fell swoop, the public plan went 
from being significantly cheaper than pri- 
vate insurance to costing, well, “about the 
same as what we have now,’ as one Sen- 
ate aide puts it. This was the worst of both 
worlds, the kind of take-the-fork-in-the- 
road nonsolution that has been the pe- 
culiar specialty of Democrats ever since 
Bill Clinton invented a new way to smoke 
weed. The party could now sell voters 
on the idea that it was offering a “public 
option” without technically lying, while 
at the same time reassuring health care 


IF THINGS KEEP 
GOING THIS WAY, 


health care reform will simply 
force great numbers of people 
to buy insurance of a type 
already proven not to work. 


providers that the public option it was 
passing would not imperil the industry's 
market share. 

Even more revolting, when Pelosi was 
asked on July 31st if she worried that pro- 
eressives in the House would yank their 
support of the bill because of the sell- 
out to conservatives, she literally laughed 
out loud. “Are the progressives going to 
take down universal, quality, affordable 
health care for all Americans?” she said, 
chuckling heartily to reporters. “I don't 
think so.” 

The laugh said everything about what 
the mainstream Democratic Party is all 
about. It finds the notion that it has to 
pay anything more than lip service to its 
professed values funny. “It’s a joke,” com- 
plains one Democratic aide. “This is alla 
game to these people — and they're good 
at it.” 

The concession to the Blue Dogs comes 
at a potentially disastrous price: With- 
out a public option that drives down pric- 
es, the cost of other health care reforms 
being considered by Congress will almost 
certainly skyrocket. The trade-off with 
conservatives might be understandable, if 
those other reforms were actually useful. 
But this is Congress were talking about. 


STEP THREE 
Seo! 


PACK IT WITH 
LOOPHOLES 


VEN SEASONED CONGRESSIONAL 
K aides, who are accustomed to sit- 

ting through long and boring com- 
mittee meetings, have found the debate 
over health care reform uniquely tortur- 
ous. Unlike other congressional matters, 
where there is at least a feeling that the 
process might at some point be complet- 
ed, the endless sessions over health care 
have led many staffers to fear that they 
will be locked in hearing rooms for the 
rest of their lives, listening to words like 
“target” and “mandate” and “doughnut 
hole” being repeated ad nau- 
seam by weary, gray-faced, 
saggy-necked legislators - 
who begin, after weeks of 
self-inflated posturing, to 
look like the ugliest people 
in the universe. “You come 
out of these hearings,” says 
Behan, the aide to Sen. 
Sanders, “and the number 
of interconnected, moving 
pieces going in and out of 
these bills is insane — the 
case for single-payer health 
insurance makes itself.” 

For those looking to fuck 
up health care reform - or 
to load it up with goodies for 
their rich pals - the tedium 
actually serves a broader purpose. Given 
that five different committees are weigh- 
ing five different and often competing 
paths to reform, it’s not surprising that 
all sorts of bizarre crap winds up buried 
in their bills, stuff no one could possibly 
have expected to be in there, The most 
glaring example, passed by Ted Kenne- 
dy’s HELP committee, would allow the 
makers of complex drugs known as “bio- 
logics” to keep their formulas from being 
copied by rivals for 12 years — twice as long 
as the protection for ordinary pharmaceu- 
ticals. The notion that an effort ostensibly 
aimed at curbing health care costs would 
grant the pharmaceutical industry lucra- 
tive new protections against generic drugs 
is even weirder when you consider that 
earlier proposals, including one supported 
by Obama, would have protected brand- 
name drugs for only seven years. 

Another favor to industry buried in the 
bills involves the issue of choice. From 
the outset, Democrats have been care- 
ful to make sure that a revamped system 
would not in any way force citizens to give 
up their existing health care plans. As 
Obama told the American Medical As- 
sociation in June, “If you like your doc- 
tor, you will be able to keep your doctor, 
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period. If you like your health care plan, 
you ll be able to keep your health care 
plan, period. No one will take it away, no 
matter what.” 

That sounds great, particularly in con- 
junction with the new set of standards for 
employer-provided insurance outlined in 
the House version of reform. Under the 
bill - known as HR 3200 - employers 
must provide “essential benefits” to work- 
ers or face a stiff penalty. “Essential ben- 
efits” includes elements often missing in 
the fly-by-night plans offered by big em- 
ployers: drug benefits, outpatient care, 
hospitalization, mental health, the works. 
If your employer does not offer accept- 
able coverage, you then have the right to 
go into one of the state- 
run insurance “exchang- 
es, Where you can select 
from a number of insur- 
ance plans, including the 
public option. 

There’s a flip side, 
though: If your employ- 
er offers you acceptable 
care and you reject it, you 
are barred from buying 
insurance in the insur- 
ance “exchange.” In other 
words, you must take the 
insurance offered to you 
at work. And that might 
have made sense if, as 
decreed in the House 
version, employers ac- 
tually had to offer good 
care. But in the Senate 
version passed by the 
HELP committee, there 
is no real requirement for employers to 
provide any kind of minimal level of care. 
On the contrary, employers who currently 
offer sub-par coverage will have their shit- 
ty plans protected by a grandfather clause. 
Which means... 

“If you have coverage you like, you can 
keep it,” says Sen. Sanders. “But if you 
have coverage you don't like, you gotta 
keep it.” 

This grandfather clause has potential- 
ly wide-ranging consequences. One of 
the biggest health care problems we have 
in this country is the technique used by 
large employers — Walmart is the most 
notorious example — of offering dogshit, 
bare-bones health insurance that forces 
employees to take on steep co-pays and 
other massive charges. Low-wage workers 
currently offered these plans often reject 
them and join Medicaid, effectively shift- 
ing the health care burden for Walmart 
employees on to the taxpayer. Ifthe HELP 
committee's grandfather clause survives 
to the final bill, those workers who did 
the sensible thing in rejecting Walmart's 
crap employer plan and taking the com- 
paratively awesome insurance offered 


via Medicaid will now be rebuffed by the 
state and forced to take the dogshit Wal- 
mart offering. 

This works out well for the states, who 
will get to purge all those Walmart work- 
ers from their Medicaid rolls. It also 
works great for Walmart, since any new 
competitors who appear on the horizon 
will be forced to offer genuine and more 
expensive health insurance - giving Wal- 
mart a clear competitive advantage. This 
little “glitch” is the essence of the health 
care reform effort: It changes things in a 
way that works for everyone except actu- 
al sick people. 

Veteran legislators speak of this horrific 
loophole as if it were an accident - some- 





thing that just sort of happened, while no 
one was looking. Sen. Ron Wyden of Ore- 
gon was looking at an early version of the 
bill several months ago, when he sudden- 
ly realized that it was going to leave peo- 
ple stuck with their employer insurance. 
“I woke up one morning and was like, 
‘Whoa, people aren't going to have choic- 
es,” he recalls. 

As a means of correcting the problem, 
Wyden wrote up a thing called the Free 
Choice Act, which like many of the prema- 
turely sidelined ideas in this health care 
mess is actually quite sensible. The bill 
would open up the insurance “exchanges” 
to all consumers, regardless of who is of- 
fered employer-based insurance and who 
isn’t. But Wyden has little hope of having 
his proposal included in later versions of 
the bill. Like Sanders, who hopes to cor- 
rect the committee's giveaway to drug- 
makers, Wyden wont get a real shot at 
having an impact until the House and 
Senate meet to hammer out differenc- 
es between their final bills. In a legisla- 
tive sense, the bad ideas are already in 
the barn, and the solutions are fenced off 
in the fields, hoping to get in. 





STEP FOUR 
‘icra ces 


PROVIDE NO 
LEADERSHIP 


NE OF THE REASONS FOR THIS 
() chaos was the bizarre decision by 

the administration to provide ab- 
solutely no real oversight of the reform 
effort. From the start, Obama acted like a 
man still running for president, not some- 
one already sitting in the White House, 
armed with 60 seats in the Senate. He 
spoke in generalities, offering as “guiding 
principles” the kind of I’m-for-puppies- 
and-sunshine platitudes we got used to 
on the campaign trail - 
investment in prevention 
and wellness, affordable 
health care for all, guar- 
anteed choice of doctor. 
At no time has he come 
out and said what he wants 
Congress to do, in concrete 
terms. Even in June, when 
congressional leaders des- 
perate for guidance met 
with chief of staff (and 
former legislative change- 
squelcher) Rahm Eman- 
uel, they got no signal at 
all about what the White 
House wanted. On the 
question ofa public option, 
Emanuel was agonizingly 
noncommittal, reportedly 
telling Senate Democrats 
that the president was still 
“open to alternatives.” 

On the same day Emanuel was passing 
the buck to senators, Obama was telling 
reporters that it’s “still too early” to have 
a “strong opinion’ on a public option. This 
was startling news indeed: Eight months 
after being elected president of the United 
States is too early to have an opinion on 
an issue that Obama himself made a cen- 
tral plank of his campaign? The presi- 
dent conceded only that a “public option 
makes sense.” 

This White House makes a serial vacilla- 
tor like Bill Clinton look like Patton cross- 
ing the Rhine. Veterans from the Clinton 
White House, in fact, jumped on Obama. 
“The president may have overlearned the 
lesson of the Clinton health care plan fias- 
co, which was: Don't deliver a package to 
the Hill, let the Hill take ownership,” said 
Robert Reich, who served as labor sec- 
retary under Clinton. There were now so 
many competing ideas about how to pay 
for the plan and what kind of mandates 
to include that even after the five bills are 
completed, Congress will not be much clos- 
er to reform than it was at the beginning. 
“The president has got to go in there and 
give it coherence,” Reich concluded. 
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But Reich's comment assumes that 
Obama wants to give the bill coherence. 
In many ways, the lily-livered method that 
Obama chose to push health care into 
being is a crystal-clear example of how the 
Democratic Party likes to act - showering 
a real problem with a blizzard of ineffec- 
tual decisions and verbose nonsense, then 
stepping aside at the last minute to re- 
veal the true plan that all along was being 
forged off-camera in the furnace of mon- 
eyed interests and insider inertia. While 
the White House publicly eschewed any 
concrete “guiding principles,” the People 
Who Mattered, it appeared, had already 
long ago settled on theirs. Those principles 
seem to have been: no single-payer svys- 
tem, no meaningful pub- 
lic option, no meaningful 
employer mandates and 
a very meaningful man- 
date for individual con- 
sumers. In other words, 
the only major reform 
with teeth would be the 
one forcing everyone to 
buy some form of pri- 
vate insurance, no mat- 
ter how crappy, or suffer 
a tax penalty. If the pub- 
lic option is the sine qua 


the “individual mandate” 
is the counterpart must- 
have requirement for the 
insurance industry. 

“That was their major 
policy ‘ask,’ and it looks 
like they're going to get 
it,’ says Dr. Stefhe Wool- 
handler, a Boston physician who is a prom- 
inent single-payer advocate. 

The so-called “individual mandate” 
is currently included in four of the five 
bills before Congress. The most likely 
version to survive into the final measure 
resembles the system in Massachusetts 
designed by Mormon glambot Mitt Rom- 
ney, Who imposed tax penalties on citi- 
zens who did not buy insurance. Several 
of Romney's former advisers are involved 
in the writing of Obamacare, including a 
key aide to Ted Kennedy who was instru- 
mental in designing the HELP commit- 
tee legislation. The federal version of the 
Massachusetts plan would slap the unin- 
sured with a hefty tax penalty - making 
the HELP committee clause barring peo- 
ple from opting out of their employer-pro- 
vided plan that much more outrageous. 

If things go the way it looks like they 
will, health care reform will simply force 
great numbers of new people to buy or 
keep insurance of a type that has already 
been proved not to work. “The IRS and 
the government will force people to buy a 
defective product,” says Woolhandler. “We 
know it’s defective because three-quar- 


non for progressives, then fs BTHE 
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ters of all people who file for bankrupt- 
cy because of medical reasons have in- 
surance when they get sick — and they're 
bankrupted anyway.” 


STEP FIVE 
—— 


BLOW THE 
MATH 


EALTH CARE IS A BEAST —- A 
H monster. The House 3200 bill 
alone is 1,017 pages long and con- 
tains countless inscrutable references to 
other pieces of legislation, meaning that 
in order to fully comprehend even those 


MECidAR ay 


The right-wing 
scare campaign | 
is aclassic of 
incoherence, 





thousand pages one really has to read up- 
ward of 9,000 or 10,000 pages. There are 
five different versions of this creature, each 
with its own nuances and shades, and 
solving a highly complex mathematical 
challenge like reconciling the costs of each 
of the five plans would be beyond even 
minds who were (a) expert at such things 
and (b) motivated to get it right. Imagine 
the same problem in the hands of a bunch 
of second-rate country lawyers and mall 
owners, and you about get the idea of what 
the congressional picture looks like. 

For instance: All five of the bills envision 
a significant expansion of Medicaid. As it 
stands, the LBJ-era program, which cele- 
brated its 44th birthday on the day before 
Nancy Pelosi laughed at the progressives, 
awards benefits according to a jumbled se- 
ries of state-by-state criteria. Some states, 
like Vermont, offer Medicaid to citizens 
whose income is as high as 300 percent of 
the federal poverty level, while others, like 
Georgia, only offer Medicaid to those clos- 
er to or below the poverty level. 

The House plan would expand Medi- 
caid eligibility to automatically include 
every American whose income is 133 per- 


cent of the poverty level or less. For those 
earning somewhat more — up to 400 per- 
cent of the poverty level - federal subsidies 
would help pay for the cost of a public or 
private plan purchased via the insurance 
“exchanges. That worries state govern- 


ments, which currently pay for almost half 


of Medicaid - and which are already see- 
ing their Medicaid rolls swelled by the eco- 
nomic meltdown. A massive surge in new 
Medicaid members - as many as 11 mil- 
lion Americans under the current propos- 
als, according to the Congressional Bud- 
get Office — might literally render many 
big states insolvent overnight. 

Democrats pointed out that under the 
House plan, the federal government would 
pay the costs of any “newly 
eligible” members of Med- 
icaid. But that phrasing, it 
turns out, was a semantic 
trick designed to under- 
sell the cost to the states. 
When Massachusetts im- 
posed a similar mandate 
under Romney, thou- 
sands of people who were 
already eligible for Medi- 
caid, but had not enrolled, 
immediately joined the 
program in order to avoid 
the tax penalty for being 
uninsured. So while the 
House plan would pay 
for “newly eligible” pa- 
tients, it won't cover the 
“oldly eligible.” 

Congress in this in- 
stance is behaving like 
corporations in the Enron 
age, orphaning hidden costs and complica- 
tions through clever wording and account- 
ing. Another neat trick involves the federal 
subsidies for low-income people who make 
up to 400 percent of the poverty level. The 
Congressional Budget Office projects that 
under the House bill, the subsidies will 
cost upward of $773 billion by 2019, But 
some aides think that number could end up 
being much higher, “Without a real public 
option to drive down costs, the federal sup- 
port to make sure everyone gets coverage is 
going to get very expensive very fast,” says 
Behan, the aide to Sen. Sanders. 

Here's the other thing. By blowing off 
single-payer and cutting the heart out of 
the public option, the Obama administra- 
tion robbed itself of its biggest argument - 
that health care reform is going to save a 
lot of money. That has left the Democrats 
vulnerable to charges that the plan is going 
to blow a mile-wide hole in the budget, one 
we ll be paying debt service on through the 
year 3000. It also left them scrambling to 
find other ways to pay for the plan, mak- 
ing it almost inevitable that they would 
step in political shit with seniors every- 
where by trying surreptitiously to whittle 
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down Medicare. As aresult, the Democrats 
have become so oversensitive to charges of 
fiscal irresponsibility that they're taking 
their frustrations out on people who don't 
deserve it. Witness Nancy Pelosi's bizarre 
freakout over the Congressional Budget 
Office. When the CBO questioned Obamas 
projected cost savings, Pelosi blasted them 
for “always giving you the worst-case sce- 
nario” — which, of course, is exactly what 
the budget office is supposed to do. When 
you start asking your accountant to look on 
the bright side, you know youre not dealing 
from a position of strength. 


O RECAP, HER E’S WHAT ENDED 
| up happening with health care. 
First, they gave away single-paver 
before a single gavel had fallen, apparently 
as a bargaining chip to the very 
insurers mostly responsible for = 
creating the crisis in the first 
place. Then they watered down 
the public option so as to make 
it almost meaningless, while 
simultaneously beefing up the 
individual mandate, which 
would force millions of people 
now uninsured to buy a product 
that is no longer certain to be 
either cheaper or more likely to 
prevent them from going bank- 
rupt. The bill won't make drugs 
cheaper, and it might make pa- 
perwork for doctors even more 
unwieldy and complex than 
it is now. In fact, the various 
reform measures suck so badly 
that PhRMA, the notorious mouthpiece 
for the pharmaceutical industry which last 
year spent more than $20 million lobbying 
against health care reform, is now grate- 
fully spending more than seven times that 
much on a marketing campaign to help the 
president get what he wants. 

So what's left? Well, the bills do keep 
alive the so-called employer mandate, re- 
quiring companies to provide insurance to 
their employees. A good idea — except that 
the Blue Dogs managed to exempt employ- 
ers with annual payrolls below $500,000, 
meaning that 87 percent of all businesses 
will be allowed to opt out of the best and 
toughest reform measure left. Thanks 
to Harry Reid, Nancy Pelosi and Barack 
Obama, we can now be assured that the 
19 or 20 employers in America with pay- 
rolls above $500,000 who do not already 
provide insurance will be required to offer 
good solid health coverage. Hurray! 

Or will they? At the end of July, word 
leaked out that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in addition to likely spiking the 
public option, had also decided to ditch 
the employer mandate. It was hard to be 
certain, because even Democrats on the 
committee don’t know what's going on 
in the Group of Six selected by Baucus to 


craft the bill. Things got so bad that some 
Democrats on the committee — including 
John Kerry, Chuck Schumer and Robert 
Menendez - were reduced to holding what 
amounts to shadow hearings on health care 
several times a week, while Baucus and his 
crew conducted their meetings in relative 
secrecy, The chairman did not even both- 
er to keep his fellow Democrats informed 
of the bill’s developments, let alone what 
he has promised Republicans in return for 
their support of the bill. “Che Group of Six 
has hijacked the process,” says an aide to 
one of the left-out senators. 

This leaves Democrats on the commit- 
tee in the strange position of seriously con- 
sidering pulling their support for a bill that 
will emerge from a panel on which they 
hold a clear majority. Other Democrats 


THE LIMBAUGH 
MINIONS LOOK 


like morons for protesting 

as socialism a reform effort 
designed to preserve our 
private system at all costs. 


are also weighing an end run around their 
own leadership, hoping to sneak mean- 
ingful reforms back into the process. In 
the House, Rep. Anthony Weiner of New 
York refused to support the bill passed by 
the commerce committee unless he was 
allowed to attach an amendment that will 
enable Congress to vote on replacing the 
entire reform bill with a single-payer plan 
(Bernie Sanders is working on a similar 
measure in the Senate). On the labor com- 
mittee, Rep. Dennis Kucinich of Ohio took 
a more nuanced tack, offering an amend- 
ment that would free up states to switch to 
a single-payer system of their own. 

It’s highly unlikely, though, that the par- 
ty’s leaders will agree to include such mea- 
sures when the five competing reform bills 
are eventually combined. On the House 
side, “Pelosi has unfettered discretion to 
combine the bills as she pleases,” observes 
one Democratic aide. Which leaves us 
where we are today, as Congress enjoys tts 
vacation, and the various sides have taken 
to the airwaves in an advertising blitz to 
make sure the population is saturated with 
idiotic misconceptions before the bill is 
actually voted on in the fall. 

The much-ballyhooed right-wing scare 
campaign, with its teabagger holdovers 


ridiculously disrupting town-hall meet- 
ings with their belligerent protests and 
their stoneheaded memes (the sign raised 
at a town hall held by Rep. Rick Larson of 
Washington —- KEEP THE GUVMINT OUT 
OF MY MEDICARE — is destined to become 
a classic of conservative propaganda), has 
proved to be almost totally irrelevant to the 
entire enterprise. Aside from lowering even 
further the general level of civility (teabag- 
gers urged Sen. Chris Dodd to off himself 
with painkillers; Rep. Brad Miller had his 
life threatened), the Limbaugh minions 
have accomplished nothing at all, except 
to look like morons for protesting as creep- 
ing socialism a reform effort designed spe- 
cifically to change as little as possible and 
to preserve at all costs our malfunctioning 
system of private health care. 

All that’s left of health care 

— reform is a collection of piece- 
of-shit, weakling proposals 
that are preposterously expen- 
sive and contain almost noth- 
ing meaningful - and that set 
of proposals, meanwhile, is 
being negotiated down even 
further by the endlessly negat- 
ing Group of Six. It is a fight to 
the finish now between Really 
Bad and Even Worse. And it’s 
virtually guaranteed to sour 
the public on reform efforts for 
years to come. 

“They'll pass some weak, 
mediocre plan that breaks 
the bank and even in the best 
analysis leaves 37 million peo- 

ple uninsured,’ says Mokhiber, one of the 

single-payer activists arrested by Baucus. 

“It’s going to give universal health care a 

bad name.” 

It’s a joke, the whole thing, a parody of 
Solomonic governance. By the time all the 
various bills are combined, health care will 
be a baby not split in half but in fourths 
and eighths and fractions of eighths. It’s 
what happens when a government accus- 
tomed to dealing on the level of perception 
tries to take on a profound emergency that 
exists in reality. No matter how hard Con- 
gress may try, though, it simply is not pos- 
sible to paper over a crisis this vast. 

Then again, some of the blame has to go 
to all of us. It’s more than a little conspic- 
uous that the same electorate that poured 
its heart out last year for the Hallmark- 
card story line of the Obama campaign 
has not been seen much in this health care 
debate. The handful of legislators - the 
Weiners, Kuciniches, Wydens and Sand- 
erses — who are fighting for something real 
should be doing so with armies at their 
back. Instead, all the noise is being made 
on the other side. Not so stupid after all - 
they, at least, understand that politics is a 
fight that does not end with the wrens 
of a T-shirt in November. 
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Wilco’s frontman used to be the 
most tortured guy in rock & roll. 
Then he learned the hardest thing otf all: 
keeping it simple By Will Dana 


ESPITE THE FACT THAT HE HAS RECORDED SOME 

of the most challenging popular music of the past 

two decades, there is not much these days about 

Wilco leader Jeff Tweedy that suggests the turmoil 

his music contains or the struggles that have marked 
his band's 15-year history. He gives off the air of a man who has been 
through fire and learned his lessons: He is warm, but not effusive, hon- 
est and forthright, but with more of a philosophical than a confessional 
bent. His almost violently tousled hair might suggest a night in the gut- 
ter, but one worries there may be high-end products involved. ** When 
I meet Tweedy, 42, for lunch in New York in July, the Chicago-based 
Wilco are riding high. The band has just headlined its largest show ever, 
playing a set of its elegant country-pop songs and John Cage-meets- 
Lynyrd Skynyrd experimental shredding to 12,000 adoring fans at a 
minor-league ballpark in Coney Island. Its current album, Wilco (The 
Album), a collection that contemplates love, acceptance and uncertain- 
ty, sits in the Top 10. * This, perhaps, is not a future one would have 
predicted for Wilco a few years ago, when the band was more a symbol 
of indie-rock growing pains than of midlife achievement. Tweedy has 
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been plagued by migraines and panic dis- 
orders since he was a child. Two of Wil- 
co's finest albums, 2002's Yankee Hotel 
Foxtrot and A Ghost Is Born, released 
two years later, were usually seen by crit- 
ics as groundbreaking sonic experiments. 
In retrospect, it seems that Tweedy was 
only trying to explain the world as he saw 
and felt it. “There's always been a cer- 
tain level of self-possession that has been 
elusive to me,” he says. “A discomfort, I 
don't know — you feel really trapped in 
your body.” While recording GAost in 
2003, Tweedy hit bottom and later ad- 
mitted himself to rehab for an addiction 
to painkillers. 

Since he cleaned himself up, Tweedy’'s 
music has found a different groove - not as 
outwardly distressed but deeper, sheared 
of the frenetic edge that sometimes over- 
shadowed his darker material. Even as 
he has circled back to the straightfor- 
ward songcraft of Wilco’s first two al- 
bums, his music today is more sophisti- 
cated and layered, and Wilco, staffed by a 
murderer's row of progressive and avant- 
garde musicians, executes Tweedy’s vision 
with thundering elegance. “I don't think 
there's anything more difficult or com- 
plex than trying to make things simple,” 
Tweedy says. 

Despite the fact that Wilco are a bet- 
ter band and a better business than ever, 
recent weeks have brought a reminder 
of their difficult years. On May 24th, Jay 
Bennett, Tweedy's onetime chief collab- 
orator in Wilco, died suddenly. The two 
had never patched up their once-close 
friendship — only a few weeks before, Ben- 
nett had filed a lawsuit against Tweedy 
for money he thought he was owed. “It 
was a tragic end to the story,” Tweedy 
says. But it’s clear that he is determined 
to keep Wilco moving forward. “My dad 
worked on the railroad for 46 years,” he 
says. “That's never lost on me. Being in a 
rock band can be work, but what the fuck, 
I'm not digging ditches.” 


On the new album, there's something 
risky going on. It almost seems like you 
are coming out as a grown-up. 

Yeah, growing up is a revolutionary 
stance in rock & roll. We've gotten a much 
angrier response from fans for songcraft 
and pleasantness than we did when we 
put 15 minutes of noise on A Ghost Is Born. 
Youd think after all these years itd be OK, 
but rock & roll people really guard that 
mythology. 

Theres not that many records about 
being a grown-up. 

Well, grown-up records are usually 
really, really bad. That’s why people are 
happy when you die or your band breaks 
up, youre locked in time. As long as those 
records stay static, you can go back to 
them and relive that glorious time in your 
life without having to look in the mirror. 
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But if you look around at the people that 
inspired you, and theyre getting older, it’s 
an affront, like, “Who gave you the author- 
ity to change?” 

Do you still relate to some of those angst- 
ridden songs from Wilco’s first couple of 
records? 

[ still have angst, I just know what it is. 
That's a big difference. 

The new album feels like a record by 
someone who has come to terms with his 
demons. How did you get there? 

It would be a waste of suffering if you 
don't gain wisdom or insight from it. 
Maybe the album before this, Sky Blue 
Sky, comes off as a bit more melancholy 
than this one because my mom died in 
the middle of making it. It was set up 
to be the first record since I had gone 
through rehab. And then my mom died, 


GROWN-UP ROCK STAR 
Tweedy and Nels Cline onstage 
in June. Right: Tweedy and mom 
Joann, circa 1992. 


and suddenly I wasn't really healthy. 
There's nothing really distinguishable 
between depression and mourning. Phys- 
iologically I think they're the same. So 
Sky Blue Skey kind of got finished with 
that in mind, On this record, I was about 
as healthy as I've ever been from begin- 
ning to end. 

Were you and your mom close? 

Yeah, I was definitely very, very close 
to my mom. I was 10 years younger than 
my youngest brother. I was the baby of 
the family and almost, practically, an only 
child. By the time I was really an aware 
being, my brothers and my sister had left. 
So there was a lot of maternal influence in 
my life, my dad being a railroad guy from 
another generation of emotional availabil- 
ity for a dad. 

Chicago seems to be a city a lot of people 
leave. Yet you've stayed. 

Chicago's a pretty comfortable place to 
have marginal celebrity. If you're humble 


and respectful, people seem to be pretty 
respectful back. Leaving is not something 
even worth contemplating. I’ve never lived 
anywhere other than Illinois. My wife has 
lived in the same five-mile radius her en- 
tire life, and she’s not gonna leave Chica- 
go. And our kids are happy there. So I’m 
not going to leave. 

Your music seems to be tied into an 
indie-rock mythology. A lot of your stuff 
recalls that pre-Internet time when alter- 
native music was something you really 
had to work to find. 

I would go to St. Louis once a month, 
and my mom and dad would be like, 
“There's a record store at the mall, why 
do you have to go to St. Louis to buy rec- 
ords?” “Because they don't have those rec- 
ords at the mall.” For my parents, it was 
like going to Mars. 


The commercial breakthrough never 
seems like it’s been your interest. Have you 
ever tried to write a big, radio-friendly hit 
single? 

Every single song I’ve ever written 
[faughs|. Obviously I don’t know how to 
write a hit. When we made Summerteeth, 
Reprise asked us to go back and make a 
single. I said, “Do you realize that we just 
delivered a record that’s full of what we 
thought were singles? But we love going 
into the studio, so we're happy to do it 
again if you'll pay for it.” We made one 
more song, and it was the same as every- 
thing else on the record. 

The band these days seems to operate so 
smoothly. How is it different from the one 
that made “Summerteeth”? 

Well, that band was very strained; it 
wasnt a cohesive unit. Summerteeth had 
been a really fracturing kind of environ- 
ment. Jay Bennett in particular was emerg- 
ing as a divisive force within the band. He 
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kind of positioned himself as my right- 
hand guy when he was with me, and posi- 
tioned himself kind of as “Who does that 
euy fucking think he is?” when he was with 
the other guys. And not to speak ill of the 
guy, obviously, but that caused a lot of fric- 
tion. Then, as we made Yankee Hotel Fox- 
trot, that situation got worse and worse, to 
the point where it alienated everybody, not 
just myself. 








comes first. When you have an addic- 
tion to painkillers, your body wants you 
to have pain. 

Have you had these attacks your whole 
life? 

I don't remember ever not having them. 
But it took a long time to identify it as 
what it is. 

It must have been embarrassing as a kid 
to have those attacks. 

No, but I didn’t really know what it was. 
I mean, sometimes I would cry in front of 
people at school, which was kind of em- 
barrassing, to not be in control. Especially 
because everybody else appears to be. 

Then you find out no one’s in control. 

That's an uplifting thing to learn. Not 
many people are in control of what they 
think they are in control of. That's proba- 
bly a cliché of recovery. It’s in the “Seren- 
ity Prayer,’ for crying out loud. It’s funny 
it takes so long to figure that out. Those 
simple guiding principles are not hard- 
wired into our DNA. You're hard-wired 
to eat and fuck and kill, to be something 
completely different than what we pre- 
tend we are. 

Did you know you were addicted at the 
time? 

Oh, yeah, there was no doubt in my 
mind that it was something very, very un- 
comfortable to live without. I’ve had a lot 
of doctors tell me, “But youre in pain, you 


Those are not the first writers one gravi- 
tates to. 

I used to walk into bookstores when 
I was a kid and get the stuff that looked 
the craziest and the most free, or the peo- 
ple that looked to me to have the strongest 
personalities. 

Those are some difficult writers. ... 

I was drawn to kind of a pretentious 
pseudointellectualism, because it was a 
place where I could think about those 
things. I was comforted by stuff that was 
hard. Growing up in a small town, if you 
showed any side of that to other people, 
you would be accused of thinking that you 
are better than them. So it was something 
that [learned to conceal. A solitary pursuit 
of records and books was a lot safer place 
to indulge in than conversation. 

That side you kept concealed certainly 
comes out in your music. But at the show 
in Coney Island the other night, I was also 
hearing riffs that wouldnt be out of place 
ina Lynyrd Skynyrd song. 

That guy shredding on the guitar? I 
don't know why you would want to throw 
that out the window. I don't see why those 
things can't exist together. I’ve always felt 
like people start to draw lines in the sand 
when they become uncomfortable with 
something someone else is doing, espe- 
clally ifthey arent so good at it themselves, 
It’s always looked like, “Well, I’m going to 


“T think it would be a waste of suffering 


if you don’t gain wisdom or insight from it. 


Is it easier now that you are the clear 
leader of the band? 

I don't think it ever wasn't clear. It was 
maybe less clear to me, so that’s easier. At 
the same time, Wilco has always aspired 
to be a collective experience. And there's 
more camaraderie now than ever. It prob- 
ably has more to do with being a band full 
of grown-ups. Bands full of babies don't 
last very long. They just can't. 

You alluded to your struggles with de- 
pression and panic attacks and how those 
problems led to dependence on painkillers. 
How did you confront those issues? 

Well, to be honest, I got really good pro- 
fessional help for the first time in my life. I 
can't pretend that I would have been able 
to do that on my own. All of my best at- 
tempts at fixing that situation had not 
worked. And I certainly have had a will- 
ingness to feel better. As bad as it gets, 
I've been able to put it back together each 
time. Even at my worst, I have a body of 
references to look at and go, “That was an 
awful, awful time.” 

What was your worst moment? 

During A Ghost Is Born, I was really, 
really debilitated, in a lot of pain. I was 
taking painkillers for legitimate, or semi- 
legitimate, migraines. Who knows what 


need these pills.” You can always find a lot 
of ways to rationalize what you think you 
need. And one of the ways I rationalized 
it was that “I’m not even fucking high. ’m 
not partying. All I'm doing is trying to get 
out of fucking bed.” I was mostly trying 
to stay functional as opposed to pursuing 
some kind of oblivion. Eventually, I had 
to come to the conclusion that that’s not 
much different from pursuing oblivion. 

And all along, everybody thought you 
were just some garden-variety tortured 
artist. 

The tortured-artist myth, especially 
when drugs are involved, you know, grows 
out of an unwillingness to suffer, out of 
completely running terror-stricken away 
from the real dark side. A lot of people love 
that myth, and I seem to be some kind of 
spokesman for it. 

Did you ever buy into that? 

No, [ hated it. But some part of me must 
have believed the myth. And the damage is 
still there, in your record collection. 

Your music has a density and sophisti- 
cation that seem almost literary. Who are 
some of your favorite writers? 

I really like Henry Miller a lot. I like 
William H. Gass a lot. Donald Barthelme, 
Robert Coover, Kurt Vonnegut. 
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go out of my way to develop a theory that 
discredits these other things, because I 
can't do them.” Wouldn't it be more fun to 
see, even if you can't do it, like, wouldn't 
it be more fun to try? That's pretty cool 
shit, man. 

It’s pretty hard to let go of that fear of 
failing. 

Right. I guess. I may have even been in- 
vigorated by the fear of failing. But I’ve 
also always had an innate sense of well- 
being in spite of panic disorder and mi- 
graines. Maybe that’s come from being 
such an exalted mamas boy. It’s got to be 
there. Otherwise, why would I have got- 
ten better? 

What is the prognosis for Wilco? Is there 
another 15 years in it for you? 

I cuess the easiest way to answer that is, 
I can't foresee a time where Wilco’s going 
to be something I don’t want to do. And 
that’s because it’s gotten more gratifying 
over the years. I feel like I’m better at what 
I do; I feel like the band has grown to be 
a dignified kind of family. I don’t wanna 
be too self-congratulatory, but weve been 
able to do something that isn't very easy to 
do, and none of us take it for granted. So if 
that can continue, why would you want to 
stop doing that? @ 
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HE WAS A 
14-YEAR-OLD 
BLIND KID, 
ANGRY AND 
ALONE. 


T BEGAN, AS IT ALWAYS DID, WITH A PHONE CALL TO 911. PHEN HE 
“Now listen here,” the caller demanded, his voice frantic. “I’ve got two DISCOVERED 
people here held hostage, all right? Now, you know what happens to THAT HE 
people that are held hostage? It’s not like on the movies or nothing, pate es 
you understand that?” ¢ “OK,” the 911 operator said. ¢ “One of them ih ON) De) Bi 
here’s name is Danielle, and her father,’ the caller continued. “And the STRANGE AND 
reason why I’m doing this is because her father raped my sister.” ( Thecaller, FE ARSOVE 
who identified himself as John Defanno, said that he had the 18-year-old Dan-  - S{UPPR POWER — 
ielle and her dad tied up in their home in Security, a suburb of Colorado Springs. i Ps bd DD) 
ee . ONE THAT PUT 
Hed beaten the father with his gun. “He's bleeding profusely,” Defanno warned. HIM IN THE 
“I am armed, I do have a pistol. If any cops come in this house with any guns, pe Si ft ee 
I will fucking shoot them. I better get some help here, because I’m going fuck- CROSS HAIRS 
ing psycho right now.” { The 911 operator tried to keep him on the line, but OF THE FBI 
Defanno cut the call short. “I’m not talking anymore,” he snapped. “Youhavethe By DAVID IKUSITNER 
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address. If I don't have help here 
now, in the next five minutes, 
I swear to fucking God, I will 
shoot these people.” Then the line 
went dead. 

Officers raced to the house, 
ready for an armed standoff witha 
homicidal suspect. But when they 
arrived, they found no gunman, 
no hostages, no blood. Danielle 
and her father were safe and sound 
at home - alone. They had never 
heard of John Defanno, for good 
reason: He didn't exist. 

“John Defanno” was actual- 
ly a 15-year-old boy named Mat- 
thew Weigman - a fat, lonely blind kid 
who lived with his mom in a working- 
class neighborhood of East Boston. In 
person, Weigman was a shy and awk- 
ward teenager with a shaved head who 
spent his days holed up in his room, often 
talking for up to 20 hours a day on free 
telephone chat lines. On the phone, he 
became “Lil’ Hacker,” the most skilled 
member of a small band of telephone 
pranksters known as “phreaks.” To pun- 
ish Danielle, who had pissed him off on a 
chat line, Weigman had phoned 911 and 
posed as a psycho, rigging his caller ID to 
make it look like the emergency call was 
coming from inside Danielle’s home. It’s 
a trick known as “swatting” - mobilizing 
SWAT teams to exact revenge on your 
enemies — and phreakers like Weigman 
have used it to trigger some 200 false 
raids in dozens of cities nationwide. 

“When I was a kid, a prank was call- 
ing in a pizza to a neighbor's house,” says 
Kevin Kolbye, an FBI assistant special 
agent in charge who has investigated the 
phreaks. “Today it’s this.” 

Like a comic-book villain transformed 
by a tragic accident, Weigman discovered 
at an early age that his acute hearing gave 
him superpowers on the telephone. He 
could impersonate any voice, memorize 
phone numbers by the sound of the but- 
tons and decipher the inner workings of a 
phone system by the frequencies and clicks 
on acall, which he refers to as “songs.” The 
knowledge enabled him to hack into cell- 
phones, order phone lines disconnected 
and even tap home phones. “Man, it felt 
pretty powerful for a little kid,” he says. 
“Anyone said something bad about me, and 
I'd press a button, and Id get them.” 

But in the end, those close to Weigman 
feared that his gift would prove to be his 
downfall. “Matt never intended on becom- 
ing the person he became,” says Jeff Dan- 
iels, a former phreaker who befriended 
Weigman on a chat line. “When youre 
a blind little tubby bald kid in a broke- 
ass family, and you have that one ability 
to make yourself feel good, what do you 
expect to happen?” 


Davip KUSHNER wrote “When Man 
and Machine Merge” in RS 1072. 
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born blind, but that was 

hardly the only strike 

against him. His fam- 

ily was a mess. His father, 
an alcoholic who did drugs, would drag 
the terrified Matt across the floor by his 
hair and call him a “blind bastard.” His 
dad left the family when Weigman was 
five, leaving Matt and his older brother 
and sister to scrape by on his disability 
pension and what their mother earned 
as a nurse's aide. For Weigman, every day 
was a struggle. “There were times I hated 
being blind,” he recalls. At school, as he 
caned his way through the halls, other 
kids teased him about how his eyes rolled 
out of control. “Kids can be cruel, because 
they don’t understand what they're doing,” 
he says. “They can't even begin to fathom 
what theyre causing, and that stuff eats at 
your mind.” 

At age four, Matt surprised his mother 
by making out flashing bulbs on the Christ- 
mas tree, After that, he could perceive faint 
lights — and he exploited the ability for all it 
was worth. He cooked for himself by feel- 
ing his way around the kitchen — eggs here, 
frying pan there, toaster over there — and 
refused to stop, even after he burned him- 
self. He shocked his brother by climbing on 
a bicycle and tearing down the road, using 
the blurry shadows for guidance. He taught 
himself to skateboard, too. To build his 


confidence, his mom’s new hus- 
band let the eight-year-old Matt 
drive his car around the empty 
parking lot at Suffolk Downs, a 
nearby racetrack. “It made me 
feel a lot better,” Weigman recalls. 
“T thought, ‘Tm doing something 
that people who see can do.” 

And he could do one thing even bet- 
ter than sighted people: hear. Weigman 
became obsessed with voices, music and 
sounds of all sorts. He could perfectly 
mimic characters he heard on the Cartoon 
Network, and he played his favorite songs 
on asmall keyboard by ear. He would also 
dial random numbers on the phone, just 
to hear who picked up - and what kind 
of response he could elicit from them. He 
fondly recalls the first time he called 911, 
at age five, and duped them into sending a 
cop to his door. 

“You need the police?” the officer 
asked, 

“No,” Weigman replied. “I’m just 
curious. I wanted to see what the opera- 
tor would do.” 

The cop reprimanded the boy sharply. “I 
wouldn't do that no more,” he said. 

But Weigman was hooked. In real life, 
he was gaining weight and dodging bullies, 
struggling to find a place to fit in. By age 10, 
however, he had found the perfect escape: 
a telephone party line. The service - a pre- 
cursor to Internet chat rooms — allows 
multiple callers to talk with each other 
over the phone. Despite the rise of online 
video streaming, there are still scores of 
telephone party lines scattered across the 
country, an odd and forgotten throwback 
to a pre-digital world. Compared to texting 
or video chat, the phone lines have a unique 
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appeal: They offer callers a cloak of ano- 
nymity coupled with the visceral immedi- 
acy of live human voices. Some call to so- 
cialize, others for phone sex. 

Hoping to give Weigman a social net- 
work beyond the confines of his tiny bed- 
room, a friend had slipped him the num- 
ber of a free party line known as Studio 55. 
The second Weigman called, a new world 
opened up to him. He heard voices. Some 
were talking to each other. Others piped 
in only occasionally, listening in as they 
watched TV or played video games. Weig- 
man found he could decipher each and 
every ambient sound, no matter how soft 
or garbled. Many of the callers were social 
misfits and outcasts: ex-cons and bawdy 
chicks and unemployed guys with noth- 
ing better to do all day than talk shit to a 
bunch of complete strangers. People with- 
out a life. And that’s when it hit Weigman: 
No one here could see each other. They were 
all just disembodied voices. “Were all blind 
right now, he announced to the group. 

Weigman wasnt a freak anymore. But 
he was about to become a phreak. 


ELEPHONE PHREAKING 
isn’t new: The practice, which 
dates back half a century, was 
the forerunner of computer 
hacking. In 1957, a blind eight- 

year-old named Joe Engressia accidentally 
discovered that he could whistle at the 
precise frequency — 2,600 hertz — used to 
control phone networks. A pioneering 
phreak named John Draper later realized 
that the free whistles given out in Cap'n 
Crunch cereal boxes also replicated the 
exact same tone. Kids with a mischievous 
streak and too much free time were soon 
competing to see who could achieve the 
most elaborate phone hack. A tech-savvy 
student named Steve Wozniak, who would 
soon invent something called Apple with 
his friend Steve Jobs, once used a series 
of high-pitched whistles to make a free 
international call to the Vatican to prank 
the pope. 

As he listened in on the party lines, 
Weigman began pressing random num- 
bers on his phone, just to see what would 
happen. Once he held down the star button 
and was surprised to hear a computerized 
voice say, “Moderator on.” He had no idea 
what it meant. But when he hit the pound 
key, the voice suddenly began ticking off 
the private phone number of every person 
in the chat room. Weigman had discov- 
ered a secret tool through which a party- 
line administrator could monitor the sys- 
tem. Now, whenever someone on the line 
trash-talked him, he could quietly access 
their number and harass them by calling 
them at home. 

By 14, Weigman was conning his way 
through AT&T and Verizon, tricking them 
into divulging insider information - like 
supervisor identification numbers and 
passwords — that gave him full run of the 


system. If he heard a supervisor's voice 
once, he could imitate it with eerie preci- 
sion when calling one of the man’s under- 
lings. If he heard someone dialing a num- 
ber, he could memorize the digits purely by 
tone. A favorite ploy was to get the name of 
a telephone technician visiting his house, 
then impersonate the man on the phone 
to extract codes and other data from un- 
suspecting co-workers. Once he called a 
phone company posing as a girl, saying he 
needed to verify the identity of a technician 
who was at “her” door. Convinced, the oper- 
ator coughed up the technician's company 
ID number, direct phone line and supervi- 
sor — key information that Weigman could 
later put to nefarious use, like cutting off a 
rival's phone line. 

There seemed to be no limit to what he 
could do: shut off your phone service, dig 
up your unlisted cellphone number, even 
listen in on your home phone - something 
only a handful of veteran phreaks can pull 
off. Celebrities were a favorite target. Weig- 
man claims to have hacked and called the 
cellphones of Lindsay Lohan (“She was 
drunk, and my friend tried to have phone 
sex with her”) and Eminem (“He told me to 
fuck off”). Last year, during the presiden- 
tial campaign, Weigman heard a YouTube 
video of Mitt Romney's son Matt dialing 
his dad. Weigman listened closely to the 
touch tones, deciphered the candidate's 
cellphone number - and then made a call of 
his own. “Mitt Romney!” he said. “What's 
going on, dude? Running for president?” 
Weigman says Romney told him to shove 





up and called his brother, who was stand- 
ing watch outside the store. “Oh, God, 
dude!” his brother told him. “There’s police 
everywhere!” 

“Really?” Weigman replied in awe. Over 
the phone, he heard sirens wail in the 
darkness. 


EIGMAN BEGAN SPEND- 
ing several hours a day 
talking shit on assorted 
party lines. When some- 
one on the line would 

challenge him or piss him off, he would 

respond by faking a 911 call and sending an 
armed SWAT team to their door. “I prob- 
ably did it 50 or 60 times,” he says. 

He spent most of his time on party lines 
like Jackie Donut and Boston Loach, which 
teemed with lowlifes, phreakers and raun- 
chy girls whom Weigman calls “hacker 
groupies.’ Men on the party lines compet- 
ed to see who could score the most. “A lot of 
guys on there were looking for free phone 
sex, says Angela Roberson, a tongue- 
pierced blonde from Chicago who got to 
know Weigman on Boston Loach. The 
34-year-old Roberson, who stumbled on 
the line one night when she was bored and 
drunk, found its rough-and-tumble com- 
munity oddly appealing. “You can sit and 
talk smack to whoever you want to,” she 
savs. “You get to live in a whole different 
world.” Weigman might be overweight and 
blind and stuck in his room, but the party 
line provided him with plenty of oppor- 
tunities the real world didn’t offer. When 





HE COULD SHUT OFF YOUR PHONE, 
DIG UP YOUR CELL NUMBER, EVEN 


LISTEN IN ON YOUR CALLS. 





the phone up his ass, and hung up. 

In addition to relying on his height- 
ened sense of hearing, Weigman picked 
up valuable tips on phone hacking from 
other phreaks on the party lines. One of 
the most valuable tricks he learned was 
“spoofing” - using home-brewed or com- 
mercial services, such as SpoofCard, to 
display any number he chose on the caller- 
ID screen of the person he phoned. In- 
tended for commercial use - allowing, say, 
a doctor to mask his home phone num- 
ber while calling a patient - SpoofCard 
is perfectly legal and available online for 
as little as $10. Some services let call- 
ers alter their voices — male to female — 
as well as their numbers. 

Weigman performed his first “swat” at 
age 14, when he faked an emergency call 
from a convenience store down the street 
from his home. “Listen,” he told the 911 
operator, “there's a robbery here! I need 
you to show up right now!” Then he hung 


asked how much phone sex he had, he says, 
“Oh, Jesus, man — too much.” 

Weigman soon realized that one call- 
er on the party line got his way with the 
hacker groupies more than anyone else. 
Stuart Rosoff, a middle-aged party-lin- 
er from Cleveland, had started out as a 
teenager making obscene phone calls and 
ended up serving three years in prison. 
Overweight and unemployed, with a hairy 
chest and thick mustache, Rosoff cruised 
the party lines for girls, introducing him- 
selfas Michael Knight, after David Hassel- 
hoff’s character on Knight Rider. He was 
also a member of a gang of phreaks nick- 
named the Wrecking Crew. 

When Rosoff didn’t get what he wanted 
on the party line, he turned ugly. “Stuart 
was a malicious phreaker,’ says Jeff Dan- 
iels, the former phreak who hung out on 
the party line. “He was limited in knowl- 
edge, but good at things he knew how 
to do.” One time, showing off to Weig- 
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man, Rosoff singled out a woman who had 
refused him phone sex and called the po- 
lice in her hometown, scrambling the caller 
ID to conceal his identity. The woman, he 
told the cops, was abusing her kids — caus- 
ing the 911 operator to dispatch police offi- 
cers to her door. Having proven his power, 
Rosoff called the woman back and de- 
manded phone sex again. Ifshe didn't want 
to do it, he added generously, he would 
gladly accept it from her daughter. 

“Stuart was like a mentor to Matt,” says 
Roberson. “They would joke around and 
threaten to shut each other's phones off 
just because they were bored.” It wasn't 
long, however, before Weigman surpassed 
Rosoff as a phreaker. He began to harass 
the older man, disconnecting his phone 
and digging up his personal data to use for 
leverage and revenge. Phreakers call this 
“the information game, and Weigman was 
the undisputed master. Rosoff was soon 
reduced to groveling on the chat lines, beg- 
ging Weigman to leave him alone. 

Roberson felt threatened by Weigman 
and by Rosoff, who kept pestering her for 
phone sex. Once, after a confrontation with 
Weigman, she picked up her phone only 
to hear the high-pitched squeal of a fax 
machine in place of the dial tone. It had 
been rigged to last all night. Despite Weig- 
man’s denials, Roberson claims he also 
hacked into her voicemail. To protect her- 
self from attacks, she became close to an- 
other member of Rosofl's gang, eventually 
moving in with him and taking part in one 
of the Wrecking Crew's pranks. 

Roberson was surprised when she 
learned that Weigman was just a teen- 
ager. “I would have never thought that he 
was a 16-year-old,” Roberson says. “He 
was smart, and he was feared.” When 
Weigman called up a party line, he would 
brashly announce his presence in the chat 
room with a little smack talk: “How you 
doing, you motherfuckers?” He might be 
an overweight blind kid, but on the party 
lines, he could be whoever he wanted. 
“That's why he did what he did,” says Rob- 
erson. “He was insecure, but he could be 
powerful here.” 











S WEIGMAN’S REPUTATION 
as a phreaker surpassed even 
Rosoft's, his hobby became an 
obsession. In a single month, 
he would place as many as 
40,000 calls - ranging from a few seconds 
in length to several hours. He dropped 
out of 10th grade, spending all day on the 
phone. His mother was proud that he had 
found something he was good at and glad 
he had finally made some friends, if only 
on the phone. “She left it alone because it 
was my social outlet,” Weigman says. Matt 
was also using his newfound skills to bill 
purchases to bogus credit cards, snag- 
ging everything from free phone service to 
Dunkin’ Donuts gift cards. (“T Jove Dunkin’ 
Donuts!” he says.) 
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Weigman became a master of what 
phreakers call “social engineering” - learn- 
ing phone-industry jargon and using it to 
manipulate telecommunications workers. 
One day, Weigman picked up the phone 
and dialed AT&T. Two rings, then a voice: 
“Thanks for calling, this is Byron. How can 
I help you?” 

“How you doing, Byron?” Weigman 
asked, adopting the tone of an older man, 
one at ease with his own authority. 

“Good,” Byron said. “And you?” 

“Tm doing all right. My name is Wil- 
liam Jones. I’m calling you with AT&T 
asset protection. I’m actually working ona 
customer-fraud issue. We need to write out 
a D order.” In a few short sentences, Weig- 
man had appropriated the name, voice 
and lingo of areal AT&T agent, ordering a 
rival's phone to be disconnected. 

“What's the telephone number?” Byron 
asked. Weigman rattled off the name and 
number on his rival's account. Then, to 
authorize access, he gave Byron the AT&T 
security-ID code belonging to Jones. 

For a moment, the phone filled with 
the sound of rattling computer keys being 
struck by expert fingers. 

“Looks like it’s paid in full,” Byron said, 
puzzled. 

“Yeah,” Weigman said, “we're looking 
at a fraud account, sir. We're just going to 
have to take that out of there.” 

As Byron filed a disconnection order, 
Weigman made idle chitchat in his “Jones” 
persona, speculating on the twisted minds 
of phone phreaks. “Deep down, I know that 
they know someday they're going to get 
caught up, you know?” he told Byron. “They 
just really don't think about it. It’s crazy.” 

The words applied to Weigman him- 
self. By now, he had “stoolies” on the party 
lines eager to do his bidding. As his power 
on the phones grew, he began to change. 
Unable to take the teasing and the pity 
he got for being blind, he grew sneering 
and mean, lowering his voice, adopting a 
manly bluster. Using the phone to lash out 
at others, he directed all the rage he felt at 
the world against his fellow phreaks. To 
prove his prowess, he targeted Daniels, a 
37-year-old from Alabama who had been 
arrested for phone hacking as a teenager. 
“He was calling my landlord and tell- 
ing him I was a child molester and that I 
killed people,” Daniels claims. 

Still, there was something sympathetic 
about the kid. “To me, he was still a boy,” 
Daniels says. Having been to jail him- 
self, he didn't want Weigman to make the 
same mistakes he had. So he got Weig- 
man’s attention the only way he could: by 
beating him at his own game. When Weig- 
man refused to stop the phone attacks, 
Daniels tracked down the teenager's de- 
tailed personal information, including his 
Social Security number. That earned him 
Weigman’s respect, and the two became 
friends. They would talk for hours on the 
phone at night, Weigman’s put-on bari- 











The Wrecking 

Crew 

Inacrackdown on 

swatting, the FBI 

busted Angela Roberson (1) and 
Stuart Rosoff (2), knownasa 
“malicious phreaker.” Rosoff 
concealed his identity by using 
online services like SpoofCard (3) 
to scramble caller IDs. Weigman 
helped federal agents bust the 
sang - but ended up in prison for 
his own phone assaults (4). 


tone suddenly replaced by a more child- 
ish tone. “He was not the big shot he made 
himself out to be,” Daniels realized. 

Weigman opened up about his miser- 
able and impoverished life, crying as he 
told Daniels how much he longed to see the 
world with his own eyes. His weight fluc- 
tuated from boyishly pudgy to extremely 
obese, and he was spending more and 
more time locked in his room upstairs, lis- 
tening to Nirvana and Muddy Waters. One 
time, a teacher took his class to a blues 
club in Boston, and the music seemed to 
capture what he was feeling: the poverty, 
the despair, the sense of being trapped. 
“He lived in a jail at home,” says Daniels. 
“He lived in a box.” 

Daniels urged him to drop the macho 
bullshit on the party lines and stop draw- 
ing attention to himself. Weigman agreed 
to keep his mouth shut and even chris- 
tened his new self-image with a more 
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Donut. When she clashed with Weigman 
and others, they decided to strike back. “If 
afemale wouldn't give Matt phone sex,” she 
recalls, “he would call them a fucking bitch 
and send a SWAT team to their house.” 
Weigman considered Proulx a “crazy chick 
who would threaten hackers,” and he was 
very direct with her. “Youre annoying,” he 
told her. “I might come after you.” Four 
months after Stephanie's father was swat- 
ted, police showed up at her home in Fort 
Worth, Texas, drawn by a fake call to 911. 
One afternoon, not long after Proulx 
was swatted, Weigman came home to find 
his mother talking to what sounded like a 
middle-aged male. The man introduced 
himself as Special Agent Allyn Lynd of the 
FBI's cyber squad in Dallas, which investi- 
gates hacking and other computer crimes. 
A West Point grad, Lynd had spent 10 years 
combating phreaks and hackers. Now, with 
Proulx’s cooperation, he was aiming to 
take down Stuart Rosoff and the Wrecking 
Crew - and he wanted Weigmanss help. 
Lynd explained that Rosoff, Rober- 
son and other party-liners were being 
investigated in a swatting conspiracy. 
Because Weigman was a minor, how- 
ever, he would not be charged — as long 
as he cooperated with the authorities. 
Realizing that this was a chance to turn 





HE DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL AND | 
SPENT ALL DAY HARASSING RIVALS 


AND HAVING PHONE SEX. | 





stoic nickname. From now, on he would 
no longer be Lil’ Hacker. He called him- 
self “Silence.” 


N A JUNE NIGHT IN 2006, 

James Proulx was watching 

television at 1 a.m. when a 

SWAT team suddenly sur- 

rounded his home in Alva- 
rado, Texas. A stocky, gray-haired trucker 
who had recently undergone open-heart 
surgery, Proulx went to the door, where 
he was confronted by two armed police- 
men — their guns pointed directly at him. 
The officers threw Proulx to the ground, 
snapped handcuffs on him and put him in 
the back of a squad car. 

They had reason to be suspicious. A call 
to 911 had come in from Proulx’s house; a 
man identifying himself as Proulx said he 
was tripping on drugs and holding hos- 
tages. He demanded $50,000 so he could 
flee to Mexico. He also claimed to have 
killed his wife. If any cops got in his way, 
he warned, hed kill them, too. 

As the police soon discovered, however, 
Proulx was just another swatting victim. 
It turned out that Proulx’s 28-year-old 
daughter, Stephanie, spent time on Jackie 


his life around, Weigman confessed his 
role in the phone assaults. 

Weigman’'s auditory skills had always 
been central to his exploits, the means by 
which he manipulated the phone system. 
Now he gave Lynd a first-hand display of 
his powers. At one point during the visit, 
Lynd's cellphone rang. “I can't talk to you 
right now, the agent told the caller. “I'm 
out doing something.” When he hung up, 
Weigman turned to him from across the 
room. “Oh,” the kid asked, “is that Billy 
Smith from Verizon?” 

Lynd was stunned. William Smith was 
a fraud investigator with Verizon who had 
been working with him on the swatting 
case. Weigman not only knew all about the 
man and his role in the investigation, but he 
had identified Smith simply by hearing his 
Southern-accented voice on the cellphone - 
a sound which would have been inaudible 
to anyone else in the room. Weigman then 
shocked Lynd again, rattling off the names 
of a host of investigators working for other 
phone companies. Matt, it turned out, had 
spent weeks identifying phone-compa- 
ny employees, gaining their trust and ob- 
taining confidential information about the 
FBI investigation against him. Even the 





phone account in his house, he revealed to 
Lynd, had been opened under the name of 
a telephone-company investigator. 

Lynd had rarely seen anything like it - 
even from cyber gangs who tried to hack 
into systems at the White House and the 
FBI. “Weigman flabbergasted me,” he 
later testified. 

But Weigman’s decision to straighten 
out didn't last long. “Within days of agree- 
ing to cooperate, he was back on the party 
line, committing his crimes again,” Lynd 
said. Weigman didn't like being cut off 
from the only community he had. “I was a 
hardheaded little kid, and I wanted to do 
what I wanted to do,” he recalls. “I didn't 
think this could be serious.” He was also 
obsessed. “He's not a criminal — he’s an 
addict,” says his friend Daniels. “He's ad- 
dicted to Silence, to Lil’ Hacker, to being 
the person who is big and bad and bold. 
He’s addicted to being the person who 
can get every girl to do what he asks over 
the phone.” 

Daniels, who owns a party line called 
the Legend System After Dark, tried to 
channel Weigman’s energy in a more pos- 
itive direction by giving him a position as 
a moderator, making him responsible for 
managing the phone chats and reining 
in jerks like Rosoff. As Weigman ran the 
calls, he began softening up. He even had 
a girlfriend in her 30s, Chastity, whom 
he had met on a party line. He seemed 
calmer since he met her, more the kid he 
really was. When they had relationship 
troubles, he confided in Daniels rather 
than swatting her. 

Before long, though, Weigman re- 
turned to his old ways. Daniels began 
hearing from party-liners who said they 
were being harassed by the kid. “Knowl- 
edge is power,” Daniels told Weigman, 
“but youre using it for the wrong reasons. 
They're going to put you in jail, and you 
being blind isn't going to save you.” But 
Weigman wouldn't listen. “He saw him- 
self as this underage blind kid in a poor 
family,” Daniels recalls. “So how were they 
going to put him in prison with big guys 
who might want to whup his ass?” Un- 
able to reform his friend, Daniels had to 
let Weigman go. 

When the FBI finally busted the Wreck- 
ing Crew, Weigmans reputation grew. Re- 
cordings and details of his fake 911 calls, 
including the swatting in Colorado, leaked 
and spread online. The attention only 
made Weigman grow more paranoid and 
vengeful. He stepped up his campaign of 
intimidation, warning his victims that 
any cooperation with investigators would 
warrant new attacks. He told one woman 
hed make her life a “living hell” and put 
her husband out of business. He threat- 
ened a woman in Virginia with a swatting 
attack - and ended up calling in a bomb 
threat to a nursing home where her moth- 
er worked in retaliation for her talking 
to the FBI. He phoned a [Cont. on 96] 
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| rebuilds, with 
romance rather 
than big klieg- 


light moments 


Whitney 
Houston ** *'% 


| Look to You Arista 


BY JODY ROSEN 
IT TAKES A 
while — nearly 25 
minutes — for the 
proverbial Big 
Whitney Hous- 
ton Momentto arrive on J Look 
to You, the singer's sixth studio 
album. It’s a doozy, though. 
“I Didn’t Know My Own 
Strength” is a schmaltz-swad- 
dled ballad about spiritual 
heartiness and succeeding 
against the odds, full of gusty 
string-orchestra crescendos 
and gospel piano chords. Here 
is the Houston you know: the 
vale-force balladeer whose 
megahits like “Greatest Love of 
All* combined vocal pyrotech- 
nics, self-help bromides and a 
distinctly black-female per- 
spective to create a new kind of 
secular gospel music. Close 
your eyes, open your ears, and 
youre back in 1992. 
The thing is, it’s 2009, and 
I Look to You is Houston's first 
album in seven years. There is a 
whole Beyoncé generation that 
knows Houston not as a vocal 
virtuoso with a multi-octave 
range but as a tabloid fixture 
whose dissolution has been 
unfolding in public for years 
~ now. / Look to You has been 
billed as Houston's comeback, 
and it’s not much of a stretch to 
read “I Didn't Know My Own 
Strength” as the album’s au- 
tobiographical centerpiece. “I 
, oat “a nF or a crashed down and I tumbled/ 
LA, Grane Try | But I did not crumble,” Hous- 


| 
Xf Ye 
cA At £3 _ row = ton sings. 
» as AK x y But, interestingly, this klieg- 












lit moment is the exception 
on the new album. | Look to 
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You spends little time looking 
back. It is a modern soul re- 
cord, a collection of sleek, often 
spunky love songs that aim at 
something more immediate 
and tangible than nostalgia or 
catharsis: Houston wants back 
in the diva stakes. 

The mood is set by the lead 
track, “Million Dollar Bill.” Co- 
written by Alicia Keys, it’s a 
breezy ode to newfound love, 
with rubbery, high-riding bass, 
discofied strings and a lyric as 
buoyant as the beat. A cover of 
Leon Russell's “A Song for You" 
begins as a meditative piano 
ballad, but at the 1:30 mark the 
clouds part, and a sunny Euro- 
disco beat pours through. Even 
the songs with slower tempos 
find Houston in a sweetly sexy 
frame of mind, embracing her 
role as a singer of utilitarian 
babymakin’ anthems. “I know 
somebody's gonna make love to 
this song tonight,” she coos in 
the lush “Worth It.” 

At 46, Houston is not the 
singer she once was. Time 
and hard living have shaved 
some notes off that amaz- 
ing range; the clear, bright 
voice that dominated radio 
has given way to a huskier 
tone — less powerful but more 
sultry. Where her voice once 
commanded center stage, she 
wisely cedes some of the spot- 
light to her songwriter-pro- 
ducers. And she has hooked up 
with some ringers: Keys and 
Swizz Beatz (co-producers of 
“Million Dollar Bill”), R. Kelly, 
Danja, Akon, Tricky Stewart 
and Norwegian studio team 
Stargate, whose spry “Call You 
Tonight” is the album’s most 
purely melodic moment. Wise- 
ly, these collaborators don't 
try to hip-hop-ify Houston. 
The beats are more insistent 
than in the past, but they're 
not trying to be single ladies; 
the songs have a swank adult- 
contemporary overlay that is 
distinctively Whitney. 

“I want you to love me like I 
never left,” she pleads in “Like I 
Never Left,” a lulling duet with 
Akon. Is she singing to a lover, 
or to her fans? Romance comes 
and goes, men can be replaced. 
But smash-hit records, pop su- 
perstardom, the adulation of 
millions — that’s the greatest 
love of all. 


Key Tracks: “Million Dollar Bill,” 
“Call You Tonight” 
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The Crowes 


Burn Down 
the Barn 


The Robinson brothers throw a party in 
Woodstock - and make a great roots album 


Black Crowes ***'% 
./Until the Freeze... 


THE IDEA IS INSPIRED: GATHER AN INTIMATE 
audience of your biggest fans and put them in 
Levon Helm’s Woodstock, New York, barn to 
watch you record your new material. That's 
what the Black Crowes did for their latest al- 
bum - an 11-song set of ragged rockers and funky jams 
(Before the Frost...) plus an extra nine-song collection of 
mostly acoustic, polite cence tunes (Until the Freeze. . .) 
that you can download after purchasing the physical disc. 
You get a little sick of hearing the crowd 
between songs (we get it, there’s an audi- 
ence!), but in many ways this is the album 
the Crowes have been meaning to record 
for years. After ratcheting up a cool swag- 
ger with the grungy guitars and ragtime-y piano of “Good 
Morning Captain,” the band delivers rock-solid country- 
rock balladry (“Appaloosa”) and chunky, Faces-style rock 
& roll (A Train Still Makes a Lonely Sound”). There are a 
couple of clunkers — “I Ain't Hiding,” a disco-rock song that 
sounds like a reject from the Stones’ Black and Blue, and 
“What Is Home,’ which wants badly to be early CSN — but 
they get lost amid the dirty-ass riftage, jammy grooves and 
bottleneck slide guitar. And Freeze is a set of American 
beauties that flows from spacey bluegrass to good-time 
boogie and pensive country folk. The perfect Sunday record 
after a long night in the barn. MARK KEMP 


Before the Frost.. Silver Arrow 


Key Tracks: “So 
Many Times,” 
“Kept My Soul,” 
“Shady Grove” 






ROOTS MAN EUVERS»_ 
Luther Dickinson, Rich 
Robinson, Adam MacDougall, 

Sven Pipien, Chris Robinson, 
_ Steve Gorman (from left) 
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Julian Plenti 
KK * 


Julian Plenti Is . 
Skyscraper Matador 
Interpol leadman dives 
into heartsick balladry 
_ INTERPOL SING- 
— er-guitarist Paul 
Banks has always 
been a New Wa- 
— == ver with a velvet 
crooner’s soul, locating the 
lounge-y loveman in the image 
of his hero, Joy Division’s Ian 
Curtis. With this solo alter ego, 
he digs into his gloomy-ballad- 
eer side, “Fun That We Have” 
turns Interpol’s hard-charging 
drone into a heartsick hobble, 
“On the Esplanade” is hushed 
folk, and lachrymose ballads 
like “Girl on the Sporting News” 
explore a doomed romanticism 
that’s as goofy as it is creepy. 
When he sings, “You can live 
your whole life in a cave, man,” 
on “No Chance Survival,” it’s 
hard to tell if that’s a warning 
or advice. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “Fun That We Have,” 
“No Chance Survival” 


La Roux **** 


La ROUX Cherrytree 


London loudmouth is here 

to rule your dance floor 

ELLY JACKSON IS 
_ the perfect Lon- 
don pop star of 
the moment: a 
21-year-old loud- 
wguth bossypants with ap- 
pallingly awesome hair and a 
vacant stare of a voice. Along 
with co-writer and fellow 
synth dude Ben Langmaid, 
she’s ruling U.K. radio with 
splashy dance hits about sex 
and betrayal. The definitive 
gem on the duo's debut album 
is “Bulletproof,” where she 
vows, “I’m not turned on to 
love until it’s cheap” — and in 
La Roux songs, love is always 
cheap, not to mention tainted. 
Jackson and Langmaid are 
not coy about their 1980s New 
Wave inspiration -— “Bullet- 
proof” sounds exactly like 
Yaz, right down to the way 
Jackson sneers the words “put 
me down.” But that just gives 
them an extra jolt of glam ar- 
ropance. ROB SHEFFIELD 


Key Tracks: “Bulletproof,” 
“In for the Kill” 
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Willie Nelson 


American Classic Blue Note 
Nelson revisits Stardust with 
idards disc 
WILLIE NELSON 
may be Americas 
ereatest ballad- 


another 


Stal 





making any song 
sound like a standard. For all 
his genius, Nelson can be kind 
of lazy, and this disc - a sequel 
of sorts to his beloved 1978 
standards collection, Stardust 
— he only occasionally sounds 
like he’s trying. Nelson wrings 
pathos out of “Come Rain or 
Come Shine” and plays the 
dirty old man to perfection in 
“Baby, It’s Cold Outside,” drawl- 
ing come-ons to Norah Jones. 
But his band pushes the music 
into airless cocktail-jazz terri- 
tory, and Nelson often sounds 
glib and unengaged. Nelson 
can swing a tune like “Fly Meto 
the Moon” in his sleep - and 


here, alas, he does. Jjopy Rosen 


Key Tracks: “Come Rain or Come 
Shine,” “| Miss You So” 


eer, capable of 


Matisyahu 
Light Epite 
Jewish reggae don 


up a bit 


Orthodox 
lightens t 

FOUR YEARS AF- 

ter he debuted, 

Hasidic Jew and 

reggae toaster 
— Matisyahu is well 
past the novelty stage, as the 
large crowds at his shows at- 
test. He sounds thoroughly like 
a pro on his third album, which 
finds him employing island- 
flavored jams, skittery hip-hop 
and slick keyboard grooves. On 
bright pleasures like the New 
Wave-y “We Will Walk,” Light 
comes close to becoming an 
attention-holding pop album. 
But it’s dragged into earnest 
tedium by good-natured plati- 
tudes (“IT must find a road that 
leads where nobody goes”) and 
hippie-soul moments like 
“Thunder,” on which Matis- 
veezy sounds like a self-serious 
indie rapper with a major 


vegan bent. CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Key Tracks: “We Will Walk,” 
“Strugela” 
































Arctic Monkeys 
Humb UPS Domino 

Alex Turner and his fellow 
Brit punks escape their 
humdrum town and go into 
the desert with Josh Homme 
of Queens of the Stone Age: 
heavy rock thunder ensues. 
Pick hit: the mock-Morrissey 


Balad ‘Cornerstone,” 


Vin Yares 

Tribute To (EP).4To 

Jim James of My Morning 
Jacket recorded this stripped- 
down, reverb-swathed tribute 
to George Harrison in 2001, 
but covers like his hushed 
take on “My Sweet Lord” 


haven't aged a oy, 


T lic Stone Ress 
The Stone Roses: Legacy 
Edition Silverton o/L egacy 
The 1989 debut from these 
Manchester louts remains 

a blast of magnificent arro- 
eance, blown-mind psych and 
Sixties-pop sparkle - the high 
point of U.K. rave culture. 


| 





The Used > 


Artwork Reprise 
Sad Utah guys rock hard to 
L Tur ns 


diminished re 


ON EARLIER AL- 
bums from this 
Utah quartet, 
singer Bert Mc- 
Cracken mixed 
up seductive mall-emo croon- 
ing with a kind of can't-look- 
away appeal, yowling about 
suicide and his old drug addic- 
tion. McCracken hasn't light- 
ened up on album number four, 
which he says is “about coming 
to grips with how much you 
really hate yourself.” He deliv- 
ers overheated poetry like “As 
history gets lost and as I took 
that final breath, I felt alive,” 
and his bandmates rock like 
shiny Satans. But when “Empty 
With You” starts with a slick, 
shimmery verse, then explodes 
into a big-ass chorus about the 
union of two empty, haunted 
souls, it just sounds annoying 
— or, worse, conventional. c.u. 


Key Tracks: “Meant to Die,” 
“Come Undone” 





PS? 


| was 
(-ING VERB} 


This one time, 


when suddenly, a 
(OBJECT) 


hit my causing 


(BODY PART) 


me to. ameaaelaiane)i 


a crowd of while 


knocking a huge 


onto a | screamed 


(OBJECT) 


ro) DU 


(MADE UP WORD) 


it was too late. | had already 


myself. | definitely 


(-ED VERB) 


aleisien bottles of 


(NUMBER) 


Minute Maid Enhanced. 


Minute 


Maid. 
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Madonna * 


“Celebration” Ali major services 


Madonna marks 25 years of dance-floor 
domination with a pumping party anthem 
to wave her well-sculpted arms to, Trance 
king Paul Oakenfold usually doesn’t get his 
paws on Madonna's tracks until it’s time 
for the club remix, but he built this song - 
one of two new tunes he co-produced on 
Madonna's upcoming greatest-hits collec- 
tion of the same name - from the ground 
up, topping a pounding, four-on-the-floor 
groove with ear-tickling keyboards and the 
meaty synth thrusts that defined Nineties 


club music. Madonna throws herself into 
the revelry by winking at her past smashes 
and dispensing the hedonistic advice that’s 


h 





Madonna 


made her an icon to gals, gays and everyone 


in between: 
| say do it.” 


“If it makes you feel good, then 


CARYN GANZ 





Jamey 
Johnson 


il il i i 
7 ee “ee 


“Wi Y Way to Yo u” 
All major services 


A guilt-scarred tune 
by country’s top 
outlaw that begins 
like a honky-tonk 
hangover and ends 
like a hair-metal 
power ballad. 
Johnson's tenor 
reeks of sin: When he 
says he’s “ridin’ on 
the white lines,” he 
doesn’t mean truck 


Bloc Party 


¥ KI, 

“One More 
Chance” 

All major services 
This piece of tightly 
wound rock disco 
lays onthe drama 
thick, with Kele Ok- 
ereke wailing about 
“the other boy” and 
begging his ex to 
take him back. But 
neither Okereke’s 
fairly simple tune 


all that compelling. 


“Losing Feeling” 
subpop.com 

A skate-punk 
anthem that Radio- 


head nerds can love: | 
* “in Ol Dirty 

| Bastard’s urn,” it’s a 
‘+ reminder how many 
| great rappers don't 
' get the chance to 

' age at all - let alone 


SoCal noise rockers 
improve on their 
bratty, low-fi fuzz 
with atmospheric 
euitar effects and 
rollicking drums. 


KEVIN O'DONNELL | 


Toddla T 


a a | 


“Shake It” 
myspace.com/toddlat 


A crazed electro- 
dancehall romp 
from the Sheffield 
club underground, 
courtesy of dubstep 
DJ Toddla T, the 
self-proclaimed 
“Boom DJ from the 
Steel City” - the 
beatmaster who's 
currently blowing 
woofers all over the 


: U.K. He gets help 
driving. wittHermes ; fromthe ragga 

' toasts of Herve, who 
: rhymes “shake it” 

' with “get naked” 

; several dozen times 
' per minute. Wind it 


: up! ROB SHEFFIELD 


. Raekwon 


i 4 i 
walle —aer ae ele 


: “House of Flying 


Daggers” 


| Leaked 

' Aclassic Wu-Tang 

; Clan-style spitstorm 
: from the endlessly 

| delayed sequel to 

' Raekwon's 1995 


nor the slick produc- : 
tion make the drama ; Monster Only Built 
: 4 Cuban Linx. 
CHRISTIAN HoaRD ; Everyone's in top 
' form, macking like 
: old Staten Island 

' Mafiosi in velour 

| bathrobes over a 

: posthumously 

' marauding J Dilla 
; beat. And when 

‘+ Method Man 


imagines his ashes 


this well. W.H. 


a a a 


| Brian Fallon 


ii 


* * = 


“Tin Pan Alley” 
myspace.com? 
brianfallonmuste 
Gaslight Anthem 
frontman Fallon’s 
raspy Jersey draw! 
injects some 
Springsteen-esque 
eravitas into this 
sad, softly rocking 


LL Cool J 


“Billie Jean 
Dream” 
billboard.com. 


LL rhapsodizes 
about Michael 
Jackson over the 
“Billie Jean” beat, 
dropping lines like 
“Paparazzi stressin’ 


| me ‘cause Marie 
' Presley is undressin’ 


A SA A A A A A A A A a 


B2 


me.” Unfortunately, 
this tribute is more 
of a joke. 

NICOLE FREHSEE 


Yoni Wolf 
tek tk / 
“shoot the 
Singer (1 Sick 
Verse)” 
thebaybridged.com 


Wild-eyed Bay Area 
beardo sits down at 
the piano to turna 
Pavement guitar 
jam into a heart- 
pummeling ballad. 
Wolf has a poetic 
nasal honk in his 
voice, making the 


ashtrays and pants 
sound downright 


: Brand New 
5 aie ~— ie 


: “At the Bottom” 
All major services 

: These Levittown, 

> New York, emo- 

: punk heroes add 

> some heavy weather 
: to their usual 

' moodiness, layer- 

: ing this first single 

: off their upcoming 
winner that revels in : 
Motown soul and ‘49 : 
Mercurys. C.H. | 
: effects. The band’s 
> wall of sound goes 

: well with morose 

: lyrics like “I'd serve 
; you drugs ona silver 
: plate, if | thought it 
: would help you get 

' away.” 


fourth album, Daisy, 
with a cloud of 
distortion and vocal 


ERICA FUTTERMAN 


Destroyer 


eK KI, 
‘Bay of Pigs” 


: ste Peo RL AL. COL 


; At 13-plus minutes, 

: “Bay of Pigs” - 

: available on an EP 

: of the same name 

: - could be the year’s 
* most epically weird 
: single: a lovelorn 

: hallucination that 

; morphs between 

* Brian Eno-style 

: ambient elec- 

' tronics and fluffy 

: disco pop, while 

: Vancouver auteur 

' Dan Bejar unspools 
: cheerily disaffected 
> verses likea 

: laudanum-sipping 

: dandy. Choice 

: couplet: 
: agirl, her heart's 
original lyrics about | 
' apocalypses go, 

: that’s pretty good,” 
poignant. R.S. | 


“Magnolia’s 


made of wood/As 


WH. 
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Don't Oops your way through life. Nourish your 
brain and your body with the power of real 
fruit juice enhanced with Omega-3/DHA and 
four other nutrients. Be the best you you can be. 


Put Good In. Get Good Out: 


One of three uniquely boosted blends. 





100% FRUIT JUICE BLEND 
OMEGA-3/DHA 
HELP NOURISH 
YOUR BRAIN 


§ NUTRIENTS TO SUPPORT BRAIN A BODY 
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Smokey 
Rdbinesn kk 


Time Flies When You're 
Having Fun Rogso 

The King of Motown whips up 
another quiet storm 





sOnl 


ceentin iaeni this decade. He | 
returns here with the smooth | 
“quiet storm” vibe he invented | 
on his 1975 album of the same | 
name, duetting with Joss Stone | 
and India.Arie on a pair of | 
wind-chime-romantic ballads | 
and turning in an inspired (if | 
somewhat unnecessary) re- | 
“T Want You | 


make of the J5's 


Back.” But when he puts his | 
sterling tenor to the slow- | 


burning funk of “One Time 


and the Carlos Santana-assist- | 
ed “Please Don't Take Your | 
it’s clear where young | 
Michael got much ofhis groove. | 
There's nothing quite so effer- | 
vescent as, say, “Mickey's Mon- | 
key,” but how many miracles do | 
MARK KEMP | 


Love,” 


you need? 


Key Tracks: “Please Don't Take 
Your Love,” “| Want You Back” 


Sean Bones * * * 


RINGS Frenchkiss 


Sam Champion guitarist 
throws punky reggae party 


often fall hard. 





clothing. Echoing older U.K. 
fusions (Clash, English Beat), 


no-wave guitar outro on 


3 A 


clals’ “A Message to You 


ring in Wah Do Dem, an indie 


Key Tracks: “Coco,” “Act So 
Casual,” “Turn Them” 


EXCEPT FOR A | 
set of pre-rock | 
pop standards, | 
Smokey Robin- | 
has been | 


WHEN OUTSID- | 
ers fall for Jamai- | 
can culture, they | 


™ Witness Sean | 
Sullivan of Brooklyn’s Sam | 
Champion, whose reggae-rock | 
alter ego is convincing enough | 
to have a spinoff line of hemp | 
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Sonos 


Controller 200 
kk KIA 


sonos.com, $350 


For a few years now, Sonos has 
been making wireless music 
hardware that seems like it’s 
from some kind of gee- 
whiz Jetsons future - sys- 
tems that deliver tunes all 
over your house, link the 
music library stored on 
your computer to your 
stereo and connect 
magically to services 
like Rhapsody or 
Pandora, not to 
mention pretty 


much any radio ~ | 
The new 
Sonos remote 


station in the world. 
The only problem 
with the Sonos was 
the controller, an ugly, 
awkward scroll-wheel-driven 
brick that was difficult to use. 
Sonos has just released a new 
controller, which finally does 
justice to the technology. It’s 
got a touch screen, is blazingly 
fast and is pleasingly hefty in 
the hand. Problem is, if you al- 
ready own an iPhone or an iPod 
Touch, it’s a sadly superfluous 
piece of awesomeness: Sonos 
offers an iPhone app that does 
everything the Sonos Control- 


| Sugar Ray ** 


Music for Cougars Pulse 


Nineties hitmakers aim for 
' another 15 minutes of fame 


THESE ORANGE 
County guys - 
known for de- 
cade-old frat- 
soul hits like “Fly” 
and “Every Morning” — haven't 
gotten near the top of a pop 
chart since early in W.’s ad- 
ministration, but on their sixth 


| album theyre still turning out 
| pop rock so good-natured it 
he ponders love and escape | 
over meticulous ska and roots | 
grooves, adding twists like a | 


practically gives you a big 
smile and a fist-bump. Mark 
McGrath dispenses everydude 


| philosophizing like “If you 
“Coco” (a ringer for the Spe- | 


wanna see the rainbow, you 


| gotta sit through a little rain,” 
Rudy”). Sullivan is also star- | 


plus tunes — like the easy- 


| grooving cheese-out “Love 101” 
film about a hapless white kid | 
stranded in Trenchtown. Co- | 
star Norah Jones joins him | 
here for a sweet rub-a-dub | 
duet: It’s indie rock flexing its | 
global citizenship. wit Hermes | 


— that bore into your skull but 
still feel short on imagination. 
On the plus side, McGrath's 
taste for simple melody might 
someday help him pen a coun- 
try hit or two. = cHRISTIAN HOARD 


Key Tracks: “Going Nowhere,” 
“Boardwalk” 
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ler 200 does. And instead of 
setting you back $350, it’s free. 
The performance difference 
between the two Is notable - 
the Sonos controller is a little 
faster, but not $350 faster. 
Lovers of elegantly designed 
hardware solutions who don’t 
own an iPhone or iPod Touch 
might want to take 

the plunge, but 

if you skip it, you 
won't be giving 
up much. WILL DANA 


K-Box 
Gel Audio 


Speaker 
KAYs 
kerchoonz.com, $75 
This Scottish 
minispeaker has a 
cool premise: It’s got a sticky, 
rubbery base that turns 
whatever object you lay it on 
into a subwoofer. The low end 
is impressive for its size (it’s 
about the height and width of 
an iPhone, but one inch thick), 
and you'll have fun testing the 
bass response of your coffee 
table versus your dresser. Un- 
fortunately, the midrange and 
treble are exactly what you'd 
expect: tinny. NATHAN BRACKETT 


Juliette Lewis 
KK 
Terra Incognita The End 


Actress-turned-rocker 
remains committed to role 


Reeves out of the 
' water any day. 
After t two garage-rock records, 
she’s dropped her band the 


Licks and taken an arty, adven- | | 
turous turn. Omar from Mars 
Volta produces, and Lewis has 

been working phrases like ; 
into inter- | 
views. The conceptual stuff is | 


“sonic contrasts” 


ill-advised -— she’s inane cri- 
tiquing L.A. decadence on 


“Fantasy Bar”; there's also an | 
atmospheric snooze called | 
“Female Persecution.” But she's | 
a competent angst-belter who | 
knows how to imitate singers | 
she likes, from Courtney Love | 
to Kim Carnes - even if her | 
Janis Joplin is too close to 30 | 


Rock tor comfort. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “Terra Incognita,” 
“Junkyard Heart” 


GIVE JULIETTE | 
Lewis credit: She ! 
can blow Keanu | 


Yo La Tengo 
KKK, 


Popular Songs Matador 

| Twelve bohemian tales of 
lasting couplehood 

PLAYING LIKE A 
welcome sequel 
to 2006's style- 
hopping [Am Not 
Afraid of You 
| and I Will Beat Your Ass, Yo 
La Tengo’s 16th studio album 
| finds the New Jersey trio 
| bringing out Farfisa solos and 
celebrating ongoing couple- 
hood. On genial uptempo 
| songs like the string-laden “If 
It’s True,” long-married duo 
Georgia Hubley and Ira Kap- 
| lan find knowing nonchalance 
; amid niggling troubles, and 
| they assert continued fealty on 
| the warm fuzz-drone “More 
| Stars Than There Are in Heav- 
en.” Elsewhere, Yo La Tengo 
; run from pretty acoustic 
| sketches (“When It’s Dark”) to 
| the 16-minute noise freakout 
| “And the Glitter Is Gone,” mix- 
| ing up disparate sounds, if for 
no other reason than it feels 
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Key Tracks: “If It's True,” 
“And the Glitter ls Gone” 


| Loudon 


Wainwright III 
KKK, 


High Wide & Handsome: 
i The Charlie Poole Project 
2nd Story Sound 
Folk-rock wit channels 
country’s rascally forefather 
THIS TWO-CD 
set of covers and 
originals conjures 
Charlie Poole, the 
™ fast-living 1920s 
protocountry artist heard on 
the excellent 2005 anthology 
You Aint Talkin’ to Me. It also 
unifies the two sides of Loudon 
Wainwright: sentimental 
| wiseass folkie and tragicomic 
character actor. He tweaks lyr- 
ics and personalizes arrange- 
ments, as Poole did. And Wain- 
wright’s sprawling family 
(including ex-wife Suzzy 
Roche) add clever harmonies 
to songs about marriage, booze 
and rabble-rousing. Dude 
seems to know this subject 
| matter very well. W.H, 





Key Tracks: “Goodbye Booze,” 
“Took My Gal Out Walkin’” 
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Hope Sandoval 
and the Warm 
Inventions ** * 


Through the Devil Softly 
Nettwerk 


Sultry voice of Mazzy Star 
goes for Celtic hippie vibe 





mumble. You couldn't tell 
whether she was zonked out 
with postcoital shivers or just 
slipping into a coma. Her solo 


career has been a nice surprise | 
— her 2001 debut was far better — 
than any album titled Bavari- | 
an Fruit Bread had a right to | 
be. Here, she heads to Ireland | 


for a hippie vibe, evoking Van 
Morrison circa Veedon Fleece in 


ballads like “Wild Roses,” with | 


hazy guitars from My Bloody 
Valentine’s Colm O Ciosoig. 
She purrs every song in slow 


motion - but given lyrics like | | 
_ jangle can be jarring, but Hath 
the backyard,” that’s probably | 


ROB SHEFFIELD | 


“We're like the roses/Stoned in 


the point. 


Key Tracks: “Blanchard,” 
“Sets the Blaze” 


Trevor Hall ** 


Trevor Hall vanguard 


Singer channels DMB and 
Buddha but fails to find spark 
' A 29-YEAR-OLD 
singer-song writ- 


Buddhist monks 





inclined roots jams like “Unity,” 


yahu as well as his own husky, 
Caribbean-accented croon. 


heartfelt tunes skew bland: He 
gets too cute on the sleepy 
acoustic sketch “Lime Tree,” 


where he climbs up and hides | 


out in said object, and else- 
where he turns good intentions 
into near-clichés like “What we 


fighting for? Why we still at | 
war? Wheres the love?” Noth- | 
ing wrong with putting spiritu- | 
ality on wax, but you gotta | 


make it sing. CHRISTIAN HOARD 


key Tracks: ‘Ui n ity,” 
“Lime Tree” 


AS THE VOICE OF | 
Mazzy Star, Hope | 
Sandoval was | 
famed for her | 
dazed erotic | 





in Southern Cali- | 
fornia, Trevor Hall fills his | 
third album with spiritually | 





- feel inclusive. 


Os Mutantes 


KKK 


Haih or Amortecedor Anti- 


_ Beck’s favorite Brazilians are 
_ back, missing some members 


AFTER RELEAS- 
ing a pair of pio- 
neering psyche- 


the late 1960s, 


Biail’s Qs Mutantes (“the | 


Mutants”) evolved into a noo- 
dling prog-rock band and 


_ broke up. Hath or Amorteced- 


or, their first new album in 35 
years, isn't the gritty collision 


_ of Beatles, Picasso and indig- — 
enous Brazilian music that | 


their earliest works were, but it 
mixes things up nicely. Witha 


new lineup, founding member | 
Sérgio Dias tapped fellow | 
_ Tropicalia legend Tom Zé to | 
— co-write tracks that run from | 
dense avant-rock (“Querida | 


Querida”) to rubbery Latin 


_ jazz “Samba Do Fidel”). The | 
_ transitions from fluttery Bra- | 


zilian rhythms to R.E.M.-ish 


is much better than it ought 
to be. MARK KEMP 


_ Key Tracks: “Anagrama,” 


“Samba Do Fidel” 


Madness * ** 


_ The Liberty of Norton 


Folgate 
Yep Roe 


A quaint ska novel about 
_ London’s back streets 
er who lives with | 


IN ENGLAND, 
these enduring 


wnoouse 


ists are big 
enough to get 


_ their own Mamma Mia!-style 
which features his buddy Matis- — 


musical, In the U.S., they're 


pretty much remembered for | 
their 1982 Kinks-y working- | 
Hall turns out lots of words, but | 
he doesn’t say much, and his | 


class idyll, “Our House.” The 


evocations of London street | 
life on their first record in a 
_ decade pack in more local ref- 
erences than The Wire (the | 
10-minute title track is a his- | 
_ tory of one patch of East Lon- 
_ don real estate). But an infec- | 
— tious love for their hometown 


and a sound that brings in soul, 


pop ballads, polka, Jamaica | 
and Steely Dan makes this | 


Wikipedia workout actually 
WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “We Jive iondan;* 


“NW5” 
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delic albums in | 


ska-pop revival- | 





Thom Yorke 


July 19th, 2009 
Latitude Festival, Southwold, 
Suffolk, England 


“This is anew song,” Thom 
Yorke said sheepishly to the 
crowd at the Latitude Festival. 
“So, you know, go for a piss.” 
Those who stayed in their 
seats got a treat: “The Pres- 
ent Tense” is a supersparse, 
mournful ballad on which 
Yorke sings, “As my world 
comes crashing down, | am 
dancing - freaking out.” 

This rare solo gig from Yorke 
is a unique chance to hear 

a sketch of a song before 
Radiohead take it into the 
studio and put their magic on 
it. Yorke ignores Radiohead's 
big hits for tunes from his 
2006 solo disc, The Eraser, 
and live favorites - and even 
on those, he doesn't play it 
straight: Before “Black Swan” 
(off The Eraser), he recordsa 
three-second guitar loop that 
repeats throughout the song. 
“It will be a miracle if this 
works,” he says beforehand. 
It does, and the result isa 
hypnotic performance that 
rivals the album version. 


Bob Dylan 

August 4th, 2009 

The Dell Diamond 

Round Rock, Texas 

Hardcore Dylanheads have 
been praying for the return of 
guitarist Charlie Sexton ever 
since the former Arc Angels 
prodigy left Dylan’s band in 
2002: Like Robbie Robertson 
and Mick Ronson before him, 
the Texas virtuoso was the 
perfect onstage foil to Dylan's 
mercurial organ and guitar 
playing. Five songs into Dy!l- 
an’s August 4th set, the fans 
got their wish when Sexton 
walked onstage and made 
chestnuts like “All Along the 
Watchtower” and “Highway 
61 Revisited” crackle like they 
haven't in years, with slick 
lead parts and some full-on 
shredding. Dylan mumbles 
some kind words about 
Sexton doing one or two more 
licks. Hopefully, this won't be 
the end of this Never Ending 
Tour reunion. ANDY GREENE 








to Phoenix,” 





Yonder 
Mountain String 
Band *** 


_ The Show Frog Pad 


Bluegrass fusionists have 


_ flavor but need songs 


THE CONCEPT IS 
great: Liberate 
bluegrass’ hot- 
shit riffing and 
blue-sky harmo- 


_ nies from its hidebound for- 
| malism and see where it flies. 


It’s turf explored by the Dead 


_ and others. But while this Boul- 
_ der, Colorado, crew brings daz- 
_ zling chops to the table, the 
_ songwriting is less memorable. 
_ The high-lonesome stuff works 
_ best (the melancholy hoedown 
_ “Rain Still Falls”), and “Isolate” 
is a minimalist mold-breaker. 
_ The rest mostly unspool string 
_ magic - like Adam Aijala’s glis- 
- tening, liquid acoustic-guitar 
_ lines on “Complicated” - over 
_ utilitarian barn-dance bounce. 
_ A meeting between these guys 
and some sympathetic Music 


Row poets might be pretty darn 


- amazing, W.H. 


Key Tracks: “Rain Still Falls,” “Out 


| of the Blue,” “Isolate” 


Isaac 
Hayes rarer 


Hot Buttered Soul stax 
“Shaft” maestro gets tantric 


| on his 1969 magnum opus 


“GOOD Gop!” 
writes My Morn- 
ing Jacket’s Jim 
James in the new 
liner notes for 


this musk-and-weed-scented 
1969 LP. “Life and love and 
- music and all of humanity re- 
— flected in my mind in the same 
_ bold eardrum-melting strokes.” 


He's gushing over “By the Time 
I Get to Phoenix,” where Isaac 
Hayes turns the Jimmy Webb 


| tune into an 18-minute epic, 
building from endless organ 
_ drone to slo-mo orchestral ¢a- 
_ tharsis. The album (reissued 
_ with two bonus single edits) 
- was a model of free-form soul 
and protodisco arranging that 
_ made an ace producer-song- 
_ writer into a pop star and a sex 
_ god. Still a yardstick for soul 
_ visionaries everywhere. wn. 


Key Tracks: “By the Time | Get 
“Walk on By” 
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QUALITY 


“Highest Ranked Compact seen a : : 
Premium Sporty Car in Initial Quality” | Bite 
- .D. Power and Associates : 


- : THE ALL-NEW NISSAN Z 

Starting at $29,930. Jaw-dropping style and 332 horsepower have a way of (nissan) 
grabbing attention. The quality of the 3702" is revealed in more subtle ways. Inside and \ /, 
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John Fogerty 


KK KI 


The Blue Ridge Rangers 
Rides Again Fortunate Son/ 
Verve Forecast 

Country-style deep-album-cut 
classics from CCR leadman 

IN CREEDENCE 
Clearwater 
Revival, John 
Fogerty often 





cn ca hac a 


sounded like a! 


ae 
country singer hiding out in a | 


rock band, and he proved it on | 


his first solo album, the 1973 
covers disc The Blue Ridge 
Rangers. This long-delayed 
follow-up finds him backed by 
fiddles, mandolins, dobros and 
pedal steel guitar - not to 
mention guests like Don Hen- 
ley and Bruce Springsteen - 
covering obscure chestnuts 
such as John Prine’s wistful 
1971 environmentalist anthem 
“Paradise.” Fogerty plays it too 
safe on sleepy tunes like John 
Denver's 1974 “Back Home 
Again, but you can’t deny his 
scratchy growl on deep cuts 
like the rockabilly barnburner 
“Haunted House.” mark Kemp 


Key Tracks: “Never Ending Song 
of Love,” “Haunted House” 


Jay Reatard 
KKK, 


Watch Me Fall Matador 


Underground punk hero aims 
for broader appeal 


SINCE 1998's 
Teenage Hate, 
Memphian Jay 
“Reatard” Lind- 
sey, 29, has spit 
enough pissed-off, low-fi ga- 
rage punk to become DIY roy- 
alty. This set follows a string of 
singles (including a killer cover 
of Beck’s “Gamma Ray”) and 
shows him letting his primitiv- 
ist guard down. The opener is 
pure Reatarded punk pop, his 
pinched New Wave bark de- 
claring, “In this bedroom/Is 
where I sit/‘Cause I don't real- 
ly/Give a shit!” But there’s also 
choral sugar, dub effects, sweet 
guitar cascades and mad 
hooks. On the majestic closer, 
alongside a sad cello, he insists, 
“There is no sun.” With sound 
this blazingly bright, who 
needs it? WILL HERMES 





Key Tracks: “There ls No Sun,” 
“Hang Them All,” “Rotten Mind” 
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Guthrie's 
Powerful 


New Sound 


Unheard songs and astonishing versions of 
folk classics emerge from a Brooklyn cellar 


Woody Guthrie 
> ©. 0. @ @ 4 My Dusty Road Rounder 


THERE ARE UMPTEEN COLLECTIONS 
of the music of legendary folkie story- 
teller, agitator and Dylan role model 
Woody Guthrie, and almost all of them 
sound like they were recorded in a refrig- 
erator box. But this one qualifies as genuine news. The back 
story is a crate-digger's wet dream: cardboard drums filled 
with pristine 78-rpm metal masters, given up for lost long 
ago, were found in the basement storage bin of a Brooklyn 
apartment belonging to an Italian lady who inherited them 
from the daughter-in-law of a business partner of Folkways 
Records guru Moses Asch. 





The 54 songs on My Dusty Road, most Key Tracks: 
i : Ps aren This Land Is 
of them familiar, are part of roughly 250 tees 
tracks - many featuring second guitarist — «jacye. ehrle e 


Cisco Houston and harmonica man Sonny 

Terry — recorded over a six-day marathon in New York in 
1944, during the thick of World War II. The sound quality 
is astonishing. On songs such as “This Land Is Your Land,” 
“Stackolee” and “Pretty Boy Floyd,” fingerpicked melodic fills 
emerge from surface noise, vocals step up to shake your 
hand. It’s the sound of Guthrie as a man, not a ghost. In 
addition to extravagant packaging (four discs and a couple 
of archival postcard repros in a hobo-style cardboard 
valise), there are a half-dozen unreleased tracks. The most 
impressive are “Tear the Fascists Down,’ a no-shit bit of 
wartime cheerleading, and “Bad Repetation” [sic], a nudge- 
winker about romantic problems — one of the occupational 
hazards for a trouble-courting troubadour never afraid to 


sing exactly what was on his mind. W.H, 


FINALLY HEARD | 


Guthrie in1940 | 
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Colbie Caillat 
KK, 
Breakthrough 
Universal Republic 
SoCal singer has hooks, 
but puppy love gets old 
; ) COLBIE CAILLAT’S 
smash 2007 de- 
but single, “Bub- 
bly,” established 
——5 her as, well, bub- 
bly - a slightly ditzy Southern 
California gal specializing in 
folk-pop ballads about getting 
“the tingles in a silly place” 
when she sees a cute boy. On 
her second CD, she’s still crush- 
ing on guys. “I think I felt my 
heart skip a beat/I’m standing 
here, and I can hardly breathe," 
she coos in “You Got Me.” Cail- 
lat has a fine voice - clear and 
ringing, with a hint of a rasp - 
and she can write hooks. (She 
co-composed every song here.) 
But the simpering puppy love 
grows wearying over 12 tracks, 
especially because Caillat fails 
to convince as a romantic he- 
roine. She sounds too goofy - 
too bubbly and tingly - to be 
lovelorn. JODY ROSEN 





Key Tracks: “You Got Me,” 
“Rainbow” 


Jet ** 


Shaka Rock Real Horrorshow 


Aussie lads return with drab 
variations on AC/DC sound 


YOU REMEMBER 
Jet? The beer- 
swilling Austra- 
lian lads who 
rocked the planet 
with their 2003 1Pod commer- 
cial hit, “Are You Gonna Be My 
Girl.” (No, not “Are You Gonna 
Go My Way’ —- that one was 
Lenny Kravitz.) They're back 
with another dull slog through 
the AC/DC catalog, except the 
guys in AC/DC would do an 
Auto-Tune remix of “Whole 
Lotta Rosie” with T-Pain be- 
fore theyd put their names on 
anything as drab as “Goodbye 
Hollywood.” The only song 
that delivers any fun is “She's 
a Genius, which praises the 
intellectual discernment 
of their lady friends. It de- 
serves to inspire a reality show: 
Are You Smarter Than a Jet 
Groupie? ROB SHEFFIELD 


Key Tracks: “She's a Genius,” 
“Beat on Repeat” 


WOODY GUTHRIE ARCHIVES 
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Introducing the LG enV 
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Mobile for music and 

5 times the resolution of 
the average mobile phone! 
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Inglourious 
Basterds i 
Brad Pitt, Christoph Waltz 
Directed by Quentin Tarantino 
IN THE BUNKER OF QUENTIN 
Tarantino's hypnotically fired- 
up imagination, World War 
II features Brad Pitt scalping 
Nazis, G.I. Jews with a flair 


for torture porn, the Fiihrer 


at the movies, a film critic as a 
war hero, babes as the brains 
of the French and German Re- 
sistance, an 8.8. Jew hunter 
who gets all the juiciest lines, 
bloody revenge by bat, bomb 
and dismemberment, and a 
blazing end for the Third Reich 
that ain't in history books. 

If you're down with that, 
brush up on your German, 
French, Italian and hillbilly 
and head off to the spell-check- 
ignoring Inglourious Basterds, 
which should have been called 
How I Won the War, by Quen- 
tin Tarantino. It’s not an ego 
trip. Tarantino's power punch 
comes from cinema itself. 
What’s better than action, 


composition, editing, camera 
movement and a machine-gun 
spray of killer Tarantino dia- 
logue if you want to go medi- 
eval on Nazi ass? Hollywood 
has been murdering language 
for years. But here’s Tarantino 
with the oxygen blast of multi- 
lingual pulp poetry. Yes, there 
are subtitles. Live with it. 

At 46, Tarantino still loves 
walking a tightrope minus the 
net. So it’s easy to pick at his 
film’s flaws: It sputters, bogs 
down in minutiae, talks itself 
into blind alleys and trips on its 
own ambition. Detractors say 
the 152-minute epic should be 


shorter, funnier, more fierce, | 


less verbal, add battle scenes, 
yada-yada. 

Sorry, haters. Tarantino 
does it his way. He divides the 
film into five chapters, the first 
(“Once Upon a Time in Nazi- 
Occupied France”) nodding to 
Sergio Leone's spaghetti West- 
erns. Not a cowboy in sight, 
just the unbearable tension of 
watching Nazi colonel Hans 
Landa (Christoph Waltz) in- 


—_ 
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terrogate a dairy farmer about 
Jews hiding in the area. It’s a 
game of cat and mouse, satan- 


ically orchestrated by Landa. | 
Waltz is a wonder. His daz- : 


zling, diabolical performance 
blends seductive charm and 


monstrous malice (in four lan- | 


guages). Listen up, Oscar. Es- 
caping is one Jewish girl, Sho- 
sanna Dreyfus (the haunting 
Mélanie Laurent), who flees to 
Paris and runs a theater that 
will figure in a plot to ensure no 
more springtimes for Hitler. 
Next up are the Basterds, 
the Jewish commandos led 
by Pitt’s Tennessee-born Lt. 


Aldo Raine. Pitt’s portray- i 


MEN AT WAR 

Brad Pitt (with Eli 
Roth) hunts,Gestapo 
scalps. Christoph 
Waltz (inset) is the 
Nazi hunting him. 


_ chael Fassbender), a film crit- 


| ic assigned by a British gener- 


al who doesn't look like Mike 


al skirts caricature, but he’s | 


clearly having a ball as “Aldo 
the Apache” demands 100 
Nazi scalps from each of his 


dirty dozen, including the bat- | 
wielding “Bear Jew” played by | 


Hostel director Eli Roth. After 


sneaking into France dressed | 
as civilians to take down the | 


Reich, the Basterds team with | 


British soldier Archie Hicox 


(the suave, sensational M1- | 


ls Excellent | oo Good | % % Fair |* Poor 





Myers but is. Adding spice is 
German movie star Bridget 
Von Hammersmark (achtung 
for Diane Kruger), now spying 
for the Allies. The two revenge 
plots converge at Shosanna’s 
theater, which will premiere 
a propaganda film, Nation's 
Pride, and boast a red carpet 
walked by the Gestapo elite 
and the man himself, Herr 
Hitler (Martin Wuttke). 
Those in arush will object to 
the time allotted to the tavern 
sequence (a sort of mini-Res- 
ervoir Dogs) in which Bridget 
and the Basterds try to fake out 
the Nazis in a verbal duel that 
escalates into a shootout. But 
Tarantino gives his heart fully 
to this scene; it’s hair-trigger 
suspense tied to something as 
small and telling as an accent. 
In the spectacular climax 
at the premiere, which Landa 
oversees like a chessmaster 
who's finally met his match, 
Tarantino rewrites history 
with the only authority he has: 
his sovereignty as a filmmak- 
er. Will Basterds polarize au- 
diences? That's a given. But for 
anyone professing true movie 
love, there's no resisting it. 
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Taking Woodstock » 


Demetri Martin, Jonathan Groff 
Directed by Ang Lee 


BRIGHT IDEA HAVING THE INDISPUT- | 
ably great director Ang Lee take us backto | 
the garden to find the grit, grace and inno- | 
cence that marked the Woodstock Music | 
Festival in Bethel, New York, 40 years ago | 
this month. Not so bright having the script | 


by the estimable James Schamus focus 
on the sexual coming-out of Elliot Tiber 
(Comedy Central's Demetri Martin), whose 
failing family motel in the Catskills played 
a part in bringing the festival to fruition. 
How big a part? Festival producer Michael 


28 0 ee 


Lang, portrayed with crafty, angelic fervor | 
by the gifted stage actor Jonathan Groff 
(Spring Awakening, Hair), claims there's | 
exaggeration, notably in Tiber’s connec- | 
tion to Max Yasgur (the always-welcome | 
Eugene Levy), whose 600-acre dairy farm | 


became the concert site. 
For me, fact-fudging isn’t the problem. 


Emile Hirsch as an agitated Vietnam vet. 


and only fitfully achieves: a sweet comedy 


the film’s major sin of omission: the music. 
Whether the filmmakers were limited by 
rights issues or simply chose to not use con- 
cert footage, Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, 
Jefferson Airplane, the Who, the Band, the 
Grateful Dead, name your rock legend, re- 
main frustratingly out of reach. Tiber never 


Taking Woodstock, I know how he feels. 





DISTANT MUSIC Ang Lee directs Demetri 
Martin (left) and Paul Dano in Taking 
Woodstock (top). Stew in Passing Strange. 


waren Strange 
beds 


Stew, Daniel Breaker, Eisa Davis 
Directed by Spike Lee 

IN RETHINKING THE TONY-WINNING 
2008 rock musical Passing Strange for the 


| screen, director Spike Lee made sure to do 
_ the right thing: not fuck up what worked 
What matters is that Tiber, a closeted in- | 
terior designer afraid to come out to his | 
immigrant parents (Jewish stereotypes | 
in the usually capable hands of Brit ac- | 
tors Imelda Staunton and Henry Good- | 
man), seems like the least compelling per- | 
son around. I kept wanting to follow Liev | 
Schreiber as a cross-dressing ex-Marine or | 
_ cameras rock out in their own freewheel- 
It's no strain to see what Lee is aiming for | 
| edited by Lee’s own inside iron man, Barry 
of transformation in which the changes in | 
Elliot mirror a cultural revolution. But all | 
the tie-dye, reefer, skinny-dipping, split- | 
screen cinematography (from Eric Gau- | 
tier) and acid-trip psychedelics courte- | 
sy of Tiber’s encounter with hippies (Paul | 
Dano and Kelli Garner) can’t make up for | 


12 2 


like gangbusters onstage. Lee and the 
masterful cinematographer Matthew Li- 
batique UIron Man, Inside Man) brought 
their HD cameras to Broadway's Belas- 
co Theatre to film two live performanc- 
es with the original cast. Then, for greater 
cinematic dynamism, they shot a perfor- 
mance without an audience, letting the 


ing dance. The invigorating result, zestily 


Brown, is in every way a knockout. 

But I can hear you asking, “What the hell 
is it?” The first person you need to know 
about is Stew. It’s his life that gives Pass- 
ing Strange tts structure, its rhythm and its 
beating heart. Born Mark Stewart in Los 
Angeles, Stew, 48, made his name on guitar 
and doing vocals in a band called the Negro 
Problem, After performing in Europe and 
touring America, Stew teamed up with his 
then-girlfriend, bass player Heidi Rode- 
wald, to write Passing Strange, a musical 
in which Stew, as narrator, confronts his 


| younger self, winningly played by Daniel 
made it near the festival stage with an au- | 
dience of half a million strong. After seeing | 
| magnificent) in 1970s L.A. to find “the real” 


Breaker, as he leaves his churchgoing, com- 
fortably middle-class mother (Eisa Davis, 


FROM TOP: KEN REGAN FOCUS FEATURES; O4VID LEE 


CTURES 


FIRST INDEPENDENT P 


in the hash and hedonism of Amsterdam 


and the radical art politics of Berlin. His | 
street cred in Europe comes from passing | 
as an oppressed black man from the South | 
Central projects. In a hilarious aside, Stew | 


confides, “Ain’t nobody on this stage from 


the projects.” On stage and screen are a | 


host of mesmerizing, multitasking talents, 
including Chad Goodridge, Colman Do- 


mingo and the electrifying De’‘Adre Aziza | 


and Rebecca Naomi Jones as the women in 
this youth's life. 


And permeating everything is that | 
thrilling score in which rock, punk, funk | 
and gospel conduct a revival meeting that | 


blows the roof off. Stew’s voice, which can 


twist from mellow to shout without miss- | 
ing a nuance, is a distinct pleasure. And | 


the lyrics, whether evoking an Amsterdam 


where “men dressed up in Gauloise smoke | 


quote Marx right back at you" or the pain 


of missing life while you're “working your | 


wound,” shame the usual Broadway trea- 


cle. As for Lee, he clearly relates to this ma- | 


terial and the questions of political, musi- 
cal and family identity he himself raised 


in films as diverse as Malcolm X, Mo’ Bet- | 
ter Blues and Crooklyn. You can feel his | 


exhilaration directing Passing Strange. 


When Stew sings out, “Is it all right?” the | 
answer for anyone seeing this powerhouse | 


onscreen, on cable or later on DVD is easy: 
“Yeah, it’s all right.” And then some. 


Ponyo ***', 


Noah Cyrus, Frankie Jonas 
Directed by Hayao Miyazaki 


OUTSIDE OF DISNEY/PIXAR MAGIC, 
you may wonder why critics consider an- 


| 


cate colors and hand-drawn, proudly 2-D 
images are breathtaking. Ponyo, voiced by 
Noah Cyrus (Miley's sis), is a goldfish with 
a human face. Sosuke (voiced by Frankie 
Jonas, a guppy JoBro), a five-vear-old boy, 


| finds her in a jar. Then magic turns her 
into a human girl, throwing the natural 


imation an art. Wonder no more. Just 
see Ponyo, from Japanese anime genius | 


Hayao Miyazaki. Ponyo falls a sliver short 


“| 
: 
: 
“| 


of the maestro’s landmarks (Princess 
Mononoke, Spirited Away), but the deli- | 


Under the Radar 
Big Fan *** 


Patton Oswalt, Kevin Corrigan 
Written and directed by Robert Siegel 
Comedian Patton Oswalt triumphantly nails 
every comic and dramatic nuance as Paul 
Aufiero, a New York Giants obsessive who 
has long ago moved from fan to fanatic. At 
36, Paul still lives with Mom, works a 
dead-end job at a parking garage, and stays 
up nights prepping football rants to deliver 
onaradio call-in show, Paul’s only support 
is his pal Sal (an outstanding Kevin 
Corrigan), who joins Paulas he stalks Giant 
linebacker Quantrell Bishop Jonathan 
Hamm) into a Manhattan strip club, where 
Paul comes on too strong and gets his ass 
kicked. Brutally. Bishop is suspended, but 
the fan won't sue. He has his reasons. Paul 
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order out of balance, along with his par- 
ents (Matt Damon, Tina Fey) and hers 
(Liam Neeson, Cate Blanchett). Miyazaki 
works marvels. Sit back and behold. 





is a setup for an easy joke on losers. That 
the joke never comes is a tribute to writer 
Robert Siegel (The Wrestler), who makes a 
potent directing debut with a scrappy 
movie that refuses to sentimentalize or 
ridicule its besieged hero worshipper. His 
pain, like his loneliness, is palpably real. 
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THE BEATLES 


[Cont. from 57] None of them, though, 
anticipated what McCartney ended up 
doing. “I couldn't just let John control the 
situation,” he later said. In April, when 
Paul released his first solo work, McCart- 
ney, he also issued a self-interview, in 
which he made some matters plain: 

Q: Did you miss the Beatles? 

A: No. 

Q: Are you planning a new album or sin- 
gle with the Beatles? 

A: No. 


ONG BEFORE JOHN LENNON 
told the world, “The dream is 
over,” Paul McCartney had already 
delivered the news. Lennon took his 
partner's statement as an unacceptable 
usurpation. “I wanted to do it and I should 
have done it,” Lennon said. “I was a fool 
not to doit, not to do what Paul did, which 
was use it to sell a record.” But the resent- 
ment went deeper than that. The Beatles 
had originally been John Lennon's band, 
and in his heart its fate depended on 
him. “I started the band, I disbanded it. 
It’s as simple as that,” he said. Lennon, 
it seemed, was upset that it was McCart- 
ney who had been seen as leaving him, 
and not the other way around. “I think it 
was just straightforward jealousy,” Paul 
told Barry Miles. At the time, McCartney 
told a newspaper, “Ringo left first, then 
George, then John. I was the /ast to leave! 
It wasn't me!” 

The end of the Beatles, however, had 
only entered a new and strange phase 
that would go on for years. McCartney 
wanted out of Apple altogether — he didn't 
want Allen Klein to have anything to say 
about his music or to share in his prof- 
its — but when he called Harrison, seek- 
ing consent to be released from his ar- 
rangement, George said, “You'll stay on 
the fucking label. Hare Krishna.” McCart- 
ney wrote Lennon long letters, begging to 
leave the Beatles’ organization, but Len- 
non fired back one- or two-line noncom- 
mittal replies. McCartney threatened to 
sue, and Klein laughed at him. On Decem- 
ber 31st, 1970, McCartney sued to dissolve 
the Beatles. (Klein later admitted that he 
was caught completely off guard.) The 
other three Beatles were unified in their 
response to the court: There was no need 
to end the group — things weren't that bad, 
they could still make music together. The 
only problem was Paul and his domineer- 
ing ways. 

The judge decided that McCartney’s re- 
quest for dissolution was proper, and con- 
signed the Beatles’ considerable earnings 
to a receivership until the varying details 
of separation - the divorce that Lennon 
had wanted - could be worked out. In 
1973, the remaining Beatles’ contract with 
Klein ended, and they did not renew it; 
they had grown tired of him. Soon, Har- 
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rison, Lennon and Starr would sue their 
former manager (Lennon admitted to an 
interviewer that McCartney perhaps had 
been right all along about Klein), and in 
a separate, Apple-related matter, Klein 
would be sentenced to two months in a 
U.S. prison for fraud. When the Klein de- 
bacle was over, Harrison said he wouldn't 
mind re-forming the Beatles. When the 
time came for the Beatles to gather and 
sign the final dissolution to the old part- 
nership, Lennon refused to appear. He 
was worried that the other Beatles would 
end up with more money than he would, 
and somebody close to him at the time 
said that he panicked, because this meant 
that the Beatles were truly over with. 
Maybe he had never really meant to dis- 
band the group after all. 

Certainly, though, his caprices and 
rage had destroyed the band. In the same 
meeting in which he said he was leav- 
ing the Beatles, Lennon had also vented 





“Tt was such a 

long time ago,” 
Harrison later said 
of the Beatles. 
“Sometimes I ask 
myself whether it 
was all a dream.” 


years worth of self-doubt and discon- 
tent, and placed it all at McCartney's feet. 
Paul, he felt, had always eclipsed him, 
taking more time to realize the sounds he 
wanted in the studio, winning more ap- 
proval from George Martin for his easy 
melodicism. Plus, Paul had simply writ- 
ten too damn much, in John’s estimation. 
By the time they got to the Magical Mys- 
tery Tour sessions, Lennon said, “Youd al- 
ready have five or six songs, so I'd think, 
‘Fuck it, I can’t keep up with that.’ So I 
didn't bother, you know, and I thought, ‘T 
don't really care whether I was on or not.’ 
I convinced myself it didn't matter, and 
so for a period if you didn't invite me to 
be on an album personally, if vou three 
didn’t say, “Write some more songs ‘cause 
we like your work, I wasn’t going to fight.” 
But, Lennon added, “There was no point 
in turning ‘em out - I didn't have the en- 
ergy to turn ‘em out and get ‘em on [an 
album] as well.” 

It was a remarkable confession. John 
Lennon - who until Abbey Road and Let 
It Be had written most of the Beatles’ 
masterpieces and defined their greatest 
depths — could no longer bear to divide up 
his brilliance with Paul McCartney. The 
Beatles could withstand whatever ten- 
sions Yoko Ono brought them. They might 


have endured Allen Klein. But the Beatles 
could not survive John Lennon. His anxi- 
ety was simply too vast. 

So the Beatles ended, never to 
gather again in the lifetimes of these men. 
Lennon, Harrison and Starr played to- 
gether in various configurations over the 
years, though only rarely did they record 
with McCartney; once, when Eric Clap- 
ton married Harrison's former wife, Pat- 
tie Boyd, Paul, George and Ringo played 
live for a few impromptu minutes. Also, 
once, John and Paul played music to- 
gether at somebody's Los Angeles stu- 
dio in 1974, and Paul took a significant 
role in reuniting John and Yoko when 
they were separated during that same pe- 
riod. Lennon and McCartney, the most 
important songwriting team in history, 
repaired their friendship somewhat over 
the years, though they stayed distant and 
circumspect, and never wrote togeth- 
er again, 

Lennon was murdered in 1980. McCart- 
ney, Harrison and Starr reunited again as 
the Beatles in the mid-1990s to play on 
some unfinished John Lennon tracks for 
The Beatles Anthology. Harrison died of 
lung cancer in 2001. Paul McCartney, 
with the help of Lee and John Eastman, 
went on to become the richest man in 
show business, and Linda McCartney died 
of breast cancer in 1998. 


OES THIS FEEL LIKE A LOVE 

ID story? Does love lose all valid- 

ity for how it ends? It might, of 

course, though endings don't easily erase 
history; rather, they seal it. 

The story of the Beatles was always in 
some ways bigger than the Beatles, both 
the band and its individuals: It was the 
story of a time, of a generation reaching 
for new possibilities. It was the story of 
what happens when you reach those possi- 
bilities, and what happens when your best 
hopes come apart. Yes, it was a love story 
— and love is almost never a simple bless- 
ing. Because as much as the Beatles may 
have loved their communion, the world 
around them loved it even more. That was 
the love that, more than anything, exalted 
the Beatles but also hemmed them in with 
one another, and they could not withstand 
it. John Lennon, in particular, felt he 
had to break that love, and Paul McCart- 
ney hated to see it torn asunder. Once it 
was done, though, it was done. Every- 
thing it made —- every wonder - still reso- 
nates, but the hearts that made it happen 
also unmade it, and never truly recovered 
from the experience. “It was all such a 
long time ago,” George Harrison said 
years later. “Sometimes I ask myself if 
I was really there or whether it was all 
a dream.” 

They were all there, and it was all a 
dream. It lifted us, it broke our hearts, it 
goes on, and perhaps nothing quite like it 
will ever change the times again. 
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THE PHREAKER 


[Cont. from 75] mother in 
Florida and said that if she 
gave his name to investigators, 
hed kill her baby by flushing it 
down the toilet. 

In 2007, Rosoff and other 
party-liners pleaded guilty to 
swatting. “I’m kind of like a 
nobody in real life,” he told the 
judge. “I was actually some- 
body on the phone, somebody 
important. In a plea agree- 
ment that limited his prison 


sentence to five years, Rosoff 


ratted out his rival, saying that 
Weigman had participated in 
“targeting, executing and ob- 
taining information to facili- 
tate swatting calls.” 

But Weigman was still a 
minor, and the FBI didn't want 
to go after him. In a sense, he 
was being offered a break. As 
long as he cleaned up his act, 
he wouldn't be prosecuted. All 
he had to do was walk away 
before April 20th, 2008 - the 
day he would turn 18. After 
that, any crime he committed 
would get him tried as an 
adult. 


ATE ON BE NIGHT 
LL that April, the tele- 

phone rang at the New 
Hampshire home of William 
Smith, the Verizon fraud inves- 
tigator who was working with 
the FBI. When Smith picked 
up, however, there was no one 
on the other end of the line. 
In the nights that followed, it 
happened again and again. At 
first, Smith didn't make much 
of it. Then one night, his wife 
looked at the caller ID and 
noticed something strange: It 
was Smiths work number, even 
though he was there at home. 
“Something's not right,” she 
told him. 

Smith changed his home 
number, but it made no dif- 
ference. The phone would ring 
again at all hours — this time 
with Smith's own cellphone as 
the point of origin. Weigman, 
he soon learned, was using his 
skills and his network of stool- 
ies to ferret out Smith's private 
phone numbers and harass him. 
And he knew Weigman'’s histo- 
ry well enough to know exactly 
where the calls were leading: a 
swatting attack. “He was fully 


96 


aware that he might be subject 
to violence by proxy if Weigman 
chose to make a false emergen- 
cy call,” Lynd testified. 

In the midst of the harass- 
ment, Smith called a travel 
agent and booked a flight for 
his wife to visit their son in 
Georgia. Then he called his 
son to inform him of the travel 
plans. Minutes later, the phone 
rang. This time, the caller ID 
showed his son’s phone. But 
when Smith picked up, it 


Then, one Sunday in May of 
last year - on a weekend after 
his wife had flown to Geor- 
gia — Smith was working in his 
yard when a car pulled up. Out 
stepped three young men, in- 
cluding one with strange, bro- 
ken eyes. “Im Matt,” the boy 
told Smith. 

Weigman had driven up 
from Boston with his brother 
and a fellow party-liner. Stand- 
ing in the yard, he could make 
out Smith’s dark, shadowy fig- 


“LT had access to AT&T’s and 
a r) " A 
Verizon's entire networks, 
Weigman says. “I could have 
shut down an entire area.” 


wasn't his son after all. It was 
Weigman. Matt was using his 
phone-company connections 
to track every call that Smith 
made and received - and the 
veteran fraud investigator for 
Verizon could do nothing to 
stop him. 





ure against a blotch of white 
light, and he heard the inves- 
tigator’s familiar Southern ac- 
cent — the one he had so easily 
identified on agent Lynd’s cell- 
phone. Weigman told Smith 
he wasn't there to threaten or 
hurt him —- he just wanted to 
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persuade him to call off the 
investigation. After years of 
intimidating others, Weig- 
man was now the one who 
felt intimidated. He wanted 
it all to stop. 

But Smith wasn't having 
any of it. He went inside and 
called the police, who quickly 
showed up. Weigman didn't 
run. He told the cops he had 
done things that were “not 
so nice.” When the officers 
asked what he meant, he said, 
“swatting.” But after a lifetime 
of being teased and abused, 
Weigman was unable to see 
himself as anything but a vic- 
tim. He was just a young blind 
kid, and here he was getting 
bullied again. Smith, he told 
the officers, had a “vendetta” 
against him. 

Less than two weeks after 
he showed up at Smith's 
house, the police knocked on 
Weigmans door outside Bos- 
ton and arrested him. Weig- 
man soon found himself being 
interrogated by an FBI agent. 
He listened in darkness as the 
agent dialed a number on his 
phone. Thirty minutes later, 
he spouted back the num- 
ber by heart - and even knew 
what it was. “That's the main 
number of the FBI office here 
in Boston,” Weigman told the 
astonished agent. 

But now that Weigman 
was 18, his powers couldn't 
save him anymore. Last Jan- 
uary, he pleaded guilty to two 
felony counts of conspiracy 
to commit fraud and intim- 
idate a federal witness. In 
June, he was sentenced to 11 
years In prison. 

These days, sitting in a 
small holding cell in a Dallas 
prison, Weigman bears no re- 
semblance to the hulking psy- 
cho he portrayed on the party 
lines. Dressed in an orange 
jumpsuit, he’s slim and soft- 
spoken, his head shifting as 
he talks. “I’m not a monster 
or a terrorist,” he says. “I’m 
just a guy who likes comput- 
ers and telephones. I used my 
ability to do certain things in 
the wrong way. That's it.” As 
Weigman recounts his story, 
he slips effortlessly into the 
voices of the people he met 
along the way. Every ambi- 
ent noise — a guard's chatter, 
a bag unzipping, a computer 
disc whirring — draws a tic of 
his attention. 
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“Let me tell you something, 
man, he says, his voice a bit 
like that of a young Elvis. “If 
I would have been just a lit- 
tle more mature, if I could 
just rationalize better, I think 
I would have been all set. If, 
when I was young, I had a full- 
time male father figure in my 
life... .” He stammers a bit, 
then recovers. “Not having my 
dad didn’t really bother me,” 
he says, “but inside, it kind of 
messed me up a bit.” 

Above all, though, Weig- 
man is still a teenager. While 
he expresses remorse over his 
swatting attacks, he takes 
giddy pleasure in recounting 
his other exploits - whether 
punking celebrities or playing 
the phone companies like an 
Xbox. “The phone system and 
infrastructure is just weak,” he 
says. “I had access to the entire 
AT&T and Verizon networks at 
times. I could have shut down 
an entire area.” Then he seg- 
ues into an earnest pitch for a 
future job. “I'd love to work for 
a phone company, just doing 
what I do legally,” he says. “It’s 
not about power. I know the 
phone and telecommunication 
systems and can be a crucial 
part of any company.” 

In the meantime, he’s free 
to brush up on his skills. 
Though he’s restricted from 
calling party lines, he has 
phone access in prison, For a 
self-described telephone ad- 
dict, 1t seems almost cruel, 
like imprisoning a crackhead 
with a pipe and a rock. Could 
he use the prison phone the 
same way he used his home 
phone? Could he hack his way, 
from his prison cell, beyond 
the guard towers and the razor 
wire, into the world outside? 

Weigman bobs his head and 
kneads his hands. “I'm sure I 
could,” he says. © 
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1 Black Eyed Peas 


“| Gotta Feeling” - William,interseope 


2 Drake 
“Best! Ever Had” - cash Money 


3 Taylor Swift 
“You Belong With Me” - Big Machine 


4 Keri Hilson 


“Knock You Down" = Mosiey/fone ay 
Inferseope 





5 Kings of Leon 
“Lise Samebody"- Aca 


6 Jay Sean 
“Down Cash Money 


7 Sean Kingston 
“Fire Burning” - Epic/Beluga Heights 


8 Black Eyed Peas 


“Boom Boom Pow - Willian, 
iIntersegpe 


9 Lady Gaga 


“LoveGame” - Streamiine/Koalives 
Cherryireeiniarsoope 


10 Cobra Starship 


“Good Girls Go Bad” - Decaydance’ 
Fueled by Ramen 


1 David Gray 


“Fugitive” = Mercer Street 





2 Charlie Mars 
“Listen to the Darkside” 


3 Pearl Jam 
“The Fixer” - Self-Released 


4 Bell X1 
“The Great Defector” - yep Roc 


5 Dave Matthews Band 
“Why | Am” - gama Rags/RCA 


6 Black Joe Lewis and 
the Honeybears 
“Sugarfoot” - Lost Highway 


7 Wilco 


Wou Never Know™ - Nanesuch 


& Jesse Harris 
“it Will Stay With Us” - Mercer Street 


9 Black Crowes 
“L Ain't Hiding” - Red Distribution 


10 Death Cab for Cutie 
“Litthe Bribes” - Barsuk Atlantic 
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Top-selling albums for 


the week ending August 11th, 
2009, at Wazoo Records, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 
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| Love YOu - Downtown 


2 Blues Control 
Local Flavor - Silthreeze 


3 Soft Machine 
Third - Sany 


4 Modest Mouse 


No One's First, and You're Next 
(EP) - Epic 


5 Dirty Projectors 
Bitte Orca - Deming 
6 Kurt Vile 
Constant Hitm aker : Gulcher 
7 Secret Chiefs 3: 


Traditionalists 
Le Mani Destre Recise Degli 


Uitimi Uomini - winicry 
& Ty Segall 
Lemons - Goner 
9 Kid Congo and the Pink 
Monkey Birds 
Dracula Boots - in the Red 
10 Mi Ami 


Towers Fall - Hass 
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Amanda Blank 
The Philly rapper's first LP 
- with beats by Diplo and 


Switch - features electro party 
jams brimming with raunchy, 
rapid-tire rhymes. Sample 
lyric: “Let's go, | moan like a 
cat in heat.” 


— Kurt Vile 


The Philadelphia singer- 
songwriter mixes pretty, 

Nick Drake-style acoustic 
tunes with weird low-fi noises 
and spacey instrumental 
interludes. 


& Secret Chiefs 3 


Led by Mr. Bungle guitarist 
Trey Spruance, this group 
plays instrumental tunes in 
the vein of Italian soundtrack 
composers Ennio 

Morricone and Goblin. 
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From the Vault 


Paul Anka With Odie Coates 


“(You're) Having My Baby” - 
Linited Artists 


Eric Clapton 
“1 Shot the Sheriff” - ese 


Rufus 
“Tell Me Something Good” - aac 


Paper Lace 

“The Night Chicago Died” - Mercury 
Roberta Flack 

“Feel Like Makin’ Love” - Atiantic 


Donny and Marie Osmond 


“I'm Leaving It (All) Up to You” - 
Mol Koloh 


Jim Stafford 
"Wildwood Weed” - MGM 


Andy Kim 
“Rock Me Gently" - capitol 


Barry White 
“Can't Get Enough of Your Love, 
Babe” - 20th Century 


10 Helen Reddy 


“vou and Me Against the World” - 


Capitol 
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Eric Clapton 


461 Ocean Boulevard - R89 


Stevie Wonder 
Fulfillingness’ First Finale - Tamia 


John Denver 
Back Home Again - Rca 


Bachman-Turner 
Overdrive 


Bachman-Turner Overdrive Il - 
Mercury 











Bad Company 


Bad Company - Swan Song 


Elton John 
Caribou -Mca 


Robin Trower 
Bridge of Sighs - Chrysalis 


Rufus 
Rags to Rufus - Aac 











Marvin Gaye 
Marvin Gaye Live! - Tamia 





10 The Beach Boys 


Endless Summer - Capital 
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On the Cover 


Throughout most of Crosby, 
Stills, Nash and Young’s set, Bob 
Dylan, ina cowboy hat, jeans 
and shades, has been standing 
in the midst of a small group, 
off to the side behind backstage 
barriers. He stands, unnoticed 
by the audience, nexttoa 
woman with a DRUG HELP jacket. 
| tell him | enjoyed hearing his 
new album [the live disc Before 
the Flood], and he says, “Wait 
‘til you hear my next album.” 
| ask how far along he is. “I 
haven't started yet!” 

—Ben Fong-Torres 
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“Mama Cass” Dies at 32 


She was the queen of L.A. pop 
society in the mid-Sixties. Her 
voice helped make the harmony 
that made the Mamas and the 
Papas; her house in Laurel 
Canyon was a gathering place 
for musician friends like David 
Crosby, Stephen Stills, Joni 
Mitchell, Eric Clapton and Buddy 
Miles. Onstage she was “Mama 
Cass,” the comic presence, And 
as her former manager Bobby 
Roberts said: “She was over- 
weight, but she carried it off like 
she was a beauty queen.” 


Album Review 
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A6l1 Ocean  Raulevard 


Between laid-back and list- 
less, between the tastefully 
restrained and the downright 
niggardly, the line can be peril- 
ously thin. Eric Clapton's new 
album teeters on the very edge, 
flirting with, but always just 
skirting, dullness. It’s a tribute 
to Clapton’s charisma and tal- 
ents that 461 Ocean Boulevard 
doesn’t succumb to the danger 
Clapton courts by playing unob- 


trusively with an unimpressive 


band. Still, it’s a close call, too 
close for comfort. 
—Reviewed by Ken Emerson 
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COLLEGE RADIO TOP TEN ALBUMS 





1 Wilco 
Wilco (The Album) - Nonesuch 


2 Dinosaur Jr. 
Farin - Jagi@aguwar 


3 The Dead Weather 
Horehound - Third Man 


4 Fruit Bats 


The Ruminant Band - Sub Pop | , 


5 Sonic Youth 
The Eternal - Matador 


6 Portugal. The Man 
The Satanic Satanist - fquval vision 


7 Japandroids 
Post-Nothing - Palywinyt 


8 YACHT 
See Mystery Lights - OFA 


9 Dirty Projectors 
Bitte Orca - Domina 


10 Regina Spektor 
Far - Sire 
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TOP 10 TRACKS 


1 Black Eyed Peas 


“| Gotta Feeling” - william? 
Interscoere 





2 Jay Sean 
“Bown”™ - Cash Maney 


3 Kings of Leon 
“Use Somebody” - Aca 





4 Cobra Starship 


“Good Girls Go Bad” - 
Becaydance/Fueled by Ramen 


5 Taylor Swift 
“You Belong With Me" - sig Machine 


6 Pitbull 
“Hotel Room Service” - Jive 


7 Sean Kingston 
“Fire Burning” - Beluga Heights 


8 Drake 
“Best! Ever Had” - cash Money 


9 Keri Hilson 


"Knock You Down” - 
Masley Fone 4/interseape 


10 Black Eyed Peas 
“Boom Boom Pow" - William,’ 
Interscope 
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Fruit Bats 

This folk-rock act traffics 

in cascading melodies and 
sparkling guitars that recall 
the Shins. Fitting, since Bats 
frontman Eric Johnson tours 
and records with James 
Mercer's band. 


—— VACHT 


This dance-rock crew 
released its new album - 
packed with rubbery synths 
and Nintendo bloops - on 
James Murphy’s DFA label. 
Check the T-Pain homage 
“I'm in Love With a Ripper.” 


POP CATALOG 





TOP 10 ALBUMS 


1 Michael Jackson 
Number Ones - Epic 


2 Michael Jackson 


Essential Michael Jackson - 
Epic/Legacy 


3 Michael Jackson 
Thriller - Epic 


4 Michael Jackson 
Bad - Epic 


5 Michael Jackson 
Dan Berous - Enic 


6 Michael Jackson 
Off the Wall - Epic 


7 The Jackson5 
The Ultimate Collection - Motown 


& Casting Crowns 
Casting Crowns - Beach Street 


9 The Jackson5 


The Best of Jackson 5: The 
Millennium Collection - Motews 


10 Michael Jackson 
The Ultimate Collection - Epic 
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Top 40 Albums 
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Only by the Night - Rea 
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15 oo 


16 10 
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18 14 


20 i5 


19 13 


Sugarland 
Live on the Inside - Mercury Nashville 


NOW 31 
Various Artists - EMi/Universal/Zonba 


Gloriana 
Gloriana - Emblem/Reprise/Warner Bros. 


Black Eyed Peas 
The E.N.D. - WillLiam/interscope 


Kings of Leon 


Daughtry 
Leave This Town - 19/4 


Maxwell 
BLACKSummers' night - Columbia 


Taylor Swift 
Fearless - gig Machine 


Fabolous 
Loso's Way - Desert Storm,Def Jan 


Kidz Bop Kids 
Kid? Bop 16 -Razoré Tie 


Hannah Montana 3 
Soundtrack - Waltoisneay 


K"Jon 


|Get Around - tipaia/Universal Republic 
Zac Brown Band 


The Foundation - Roar‘aig Pictures 
Hamme Grown “Ataatie 


Demi Lovato 
Here We Go Again - Hollywood 


Modest Mouse 
No One’s First, and You're Next (EP) 
- Epic 


Lady Gaga 


The Fame - streamiine/Konlive/Cherrytree; 


Interseaoe 


American Idol Season 8 
Various Artists -19/8¢A 


Hannah Montana: The Movie 


Soundtrack - Walt Disney 

Eminem 

Relapse - Web/Shady/Aftermath/Interscope 
Jason Aldean 

Wide Open - Broken Bow 


21 435 + Sugarland 


22 17 
23 16 
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26 18 
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29 24 
30 20 


31 44 


32 26 
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36 
37 34 


38 31 


39 36 
AO 21 


Love on the Inside - Mercury Nashville 


Darius Rucker 
Learn to Live - Capitol Nashville 


Nickelback 


Dark Horse - Roadrunner 


Wizards of Waverly Place 
Soundtrack - walt Disney 


Creedence Clearwater 
Revival 
Opus Collection- concord 


Brad Paisley 
American Saturday Night - 
Arista Nashville 


Jonas Brothers 
Lines, Vines and Trying Times - 
Hollywood 


Green Day 
21st Century Breakdown - Reprise 


Shinedown 
The Sound of Madness - Atfantic 


Dave Matthews Band 


Big Whiskey and the GrooGrux King 
- Bama Rags/RCA 


Jason Mraz 
We Sing. We Dance. We Steal Things. 
- Atlantic 


Lady Antebellum 
Lady Antebellum - capitol Nashville 


Rascal Flatts 
Unstoppable - Lyric Street 


Jeremih 

Jeremih - Mick Schultz/Oef Jam 
Kenny Chesney 
Greatest Hits Il -BNA 
Dorrough 

Dorrough Music - WGenivs 
Beyonce 


[Am ... Sasha Flerce - vusic World 
Colpmbla 


Billy Currington 
Little Bit of Everything - 
Mercury Nashville 


Taylor Swift 
Taylor Swift - Big Machine 


Jordin Sparks 
Battlefield - 19/Jive 





Pour Some Sugar 
This Walmart-only live 
record of Nashville duo 
Sugarland covering Pear! 
Jam, the B-52’s and Kings 
of Leon sold 75,869 copies 
its first week out. 
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kar JAN 
Smooth Operator 
Fueled by the Marvin 
Gaye-style hit ballad “On 
the Ocean,” Detroit soul 
singer K’Jon sold 33,397 
copies of his major-label 
debut in its first week. 





The Mouse Roars 
This eight-track EP 
collects outtakes from 
Modest Mouse's last two 
albums and three seven- 
inch singles they released 
earlier this year. 





Back to the Bayou 
The Dude would approve 
of this new Starbucks- 
exclusive CCR package, 
featuring hits like “Susie 
Q” and deep cuts suchas 
“Bootleg” and “Effigy.” 


00 Chart position on August 12th, 2009 
OO Chart position on August Sth, 2009 
CO New Entry + Greatest Gainer 
ED) Re-Entry 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: ANNIE BEEDY; KATE POWERS: COURTESY UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC RECORDS; CHRIS ANTHONY: COURTESY FANTASY RECORDS: SONY/LEGACY; DEAN CHALKLEY 


ARIDGESTONE 


the GROUND moves 
UNDER YOU 50 EFFORTLESSLY 
THAT YOU HAVE TO WONDER: 

Is THE PLANET JUST REVOLVING 
OW ITS AXIS OR ARE YOUR TIRES 


MAKING IT SPIN THAT WAY? 


For dave who went fo get fhe met oof of ther care, 


ITS BRIDGESTONE 
OR NOTHING. 








BRIDGESTONE VISA* PREPAID CARD®* BY MAIL 
when you buy a set of four eligible’ Bridgestone Dueler tires. 
offer valid august 29 through september 26, 2009. 
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, ™ PASSION 
| “ BBD for EXCELLENCE 


bridgestonetire.com  tiresafety.com 1-877-TIRE USA 


“Prepaid Card is not redeomable for cash and may not be exed for cach withdrawal at any casb-dispancing locations. The Card is not tansterable and non-refundable The Cond o issmed by MistaBank perswant to conse from Visa USA. ine. Card femds are available for 160) days in 
wddition to mary remaining deys in the ixsuimg month. The “Volid Thru” dete on the from ef the card denotes the exec! dete of expirution for your specific cardis). 
Tras ment be purchased trom 2 Gridgestons retailer's inventory between August 79 end September 76, 2009. Mai-in claim form raquired. Restrictions and limitetions apply. Sea yoor participating Bridgestone retailer for complete deteis. 












ONE FO 
LIGHT REEL. 


TRIPLE HOPS BREWED’ sve GREAT PILSNER TASTE. 








